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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The London Mercury is offering no Special Souvenir Coronation 
Number; this is simply the number which appears in the month 
of the Coronation. In an article on later pages Mr. G. M. Young 
turns the attention of an historian and a detached observer of the 
contemporary scene to the event of the moment so far as it is fore- 
cast, explained, or discussed in recently published books. In under- 
taking this task Mr. Young became the recipient of I know not 
how many parcels of assorted literature which the publishers had 
sent us. He must have lived in the odour of sanctity for weeks. If 
there was anything he did not know beforehand about the history 
of kings and queens, about the ceremony of crowning, about 
the habits and hobbies of princes and princesses, he knows 
it now. Readers of the Mercury who have marvelled at the long- 
drawn-out labours of the carpenters and decorators who have been 
turning London into a sort of gigantic Colosseum should have 
spared a thought for the greater labours of those who have written 
all these books, and for Mr. Young who has read them. 


THE CORONATION 

Beyond this the Mercury has made no dedicatory offering to the 
~ occasion: We have assumed that just as persons must eat, wash, 
walk, rest, dress, and pursue some routine of life during this month 
of May, so too our readers will expect from us such fare as we should 
offer at normal times. In this performance the words “God Save 
the King” will come once, but at the beginning rather than the 
end, so that there will be no awkward suspense when the curtain 
is-about to fall. ‘Business as usual’? was the sanguine motto adopted 
at the beginning of the war. “Business, recreation, reflection as 
nearly as possible as usual, but not quite” is ours. 
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I say “not quite”; for, apart from the impressions which some 

millions of persons will derive from seeing or reading about the 
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ceremony and the pageantry, there may be a good deal to be turned 
to advantage by the nation in other ways. Let us recognize certain 
facts. There are as many ways of reacting to the Coronation as 
there are temperaments and understandings. There are some who 
approach it simply as Mr. Baldwin appears to do, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. For them it is a ceremony not so much consolidating 
the Crown in the affections of the people as a function of State, 
an impressive ritual, confirming authority as formally vested in the 
head of Church and State but actually wielded by ecclesiastics on 
the one side and a Prime Minister on the other. To produce the 
full effect, the whole orchestra of authoritative opinion as expressed 
through the voices of the Church, the Prime Minister, Parliament, 
and the responsible Press must be massed in organized unanimity, 
so that no one can have any doubt that authority, in thisdemocratic 
country, is at one and the same time of divine right and popular. 
This, I think, is more or less the official view, in accordance with 
which the person of the monarch has ritual value in proportion as 
he has, visibly, just the prescribed attributes and no personality in 


eXCESs. 
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There are others who, more simply, with more faith, find in this 
magnificent function a mystical consummation of British constitu- 
tional history, the person of the King being a splendid symbol of 
the unity of the nation and the Empire. 

There are some who do not look further than the fact that 
Royalty is a valuable asset, and that Coronations draw foreign 
visitors and stimulate trade. 

There are some who do not bother about it one way or the other, 
but like a show. 

There are some who without knowing it believe in the divine 
right of Kings in the same way that they believe in the divine right 
of peers and peeresses and the divine right of film stars. 

There are some who remember that Coronation Day will not be 
a holiday for those who are fighting in Spain. 

And there are some, perhaps a majority, who are so disconcerted 
by the precipitate fall of one popular King that they feel some 
constraint in the acclamation of another—the transition is so sudden. 
But they are prepared to do their best. 

And then there is the King himself, and the Queen, and the 
Queen-Mother. What do they think and feel? 


Kinc GEORGE 
There is one thing we may be quite certain about—that there 
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was no man in England more distressed about the abdication of 
the late King than King George VI himself; that there could be 
no job more uncomfortable to take over than that which has fallen 
to him. What will be a show for most of the world on May 12th 
will be a terrific ordeal for him and the Queen. Whatever doubts 
any of us may have about the rights and wrongs of what has hap- 
pened are shared by them. But theirs is the burden, not ours. The 
King is not a man of great physical strength. An immense personal 
strain will be put on him on Coronation Day, and not only on 
that day but on many days following. Some of those who are 
arranging functions have been far too willing to accept duties on 
his behalf which are almost certainly excessive. Which of us will 
not, on Coronation Day, have a feeling more personal than that 
of loyalty for the King when we think of his personal ordeal and 
the bewildering duties he has to perform? 


* * * 


I was suggesting that there may be certain advantages to be 
derived from the Coronation—that it may provide certain oppor- 
tunities of social gain which should not be missed. Among those 
whose business it is to inject the public with mental impressions 
there has been a colossal “‘open conspiracy” to create a certain 
atmosphere, a mass state of mind favourable to impressions of 
pleasure and happiness. That is, when you come to think of it, a 
rare and amazing thing—official authority and the Press uniting 
their influence to make us think in the mass, not of war or trade 
competition or murder or poisoning, but of sounds and sights 
designed to touch the emotions and give pleasure. Has ever such 
a thing happened in our time before? Is there not a sort of feudal 
charm about it, as when some great lord of the manor, well dis- 
‘posed towards all his tenants, invited them to festivities and con- 
ferred boons on them? 

But in our case, as we have arrived at the high estate of demo- 
cracy, all of us participate in the privileges and responsibilities of 
the lord, and are invited according to our powers to co-operate in 
conferring boons. Thus we have been most sensibly asked to decorate 
our houses, to put flowers in our gardens and in window boxes, 
to plant trees; local authorities have been adjured to attend to 
local amenities; employers have been asked to give holidays with 
pay; the hotels have been exhorted to increase their bath-room 
accommodation; railway travel is to be made more comfort- 
able; roads better; motor driving more considerate ; pictures 
are to be bought; books read; magazines like the Mercury are to 
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be seen in every self-respecting home. I was touched to discover 
that Lady Oxford had caught the prevailing mood, and in a letter 
to The Times was backing Sir Thomas Inskip’s suggestion that the 
iron railings should be removed from the gardens in West End 
London squares. Lady Oxford herself has lived in four London 
squares, and I feel that her gesture is in the spirit of those who 
under the stress of disinterested emotion have been known to tear 
the jewellery from their necks to give to some deserving cause. 


* * * 


But note—authority is behind all this. We have a right to expect 
that it will itself participate in the spirit it has fostered. Panem et 
circenses? Yes, in a better sense of the term. For example, the sale 
of Crown property available for a National Theatre at a reduced 
price; relaxation of entertainment tax in the interest of the living 
drama; more vigorous steps to prevent the extension of ribbon 
development on roads; preparation of measures for national town- 
planning. The idea that ought not to be lost sight of at this 
favourable moment is that the provision of amenities should be 
as much a matter of national policy as the prevention of abuses. 


Str WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 

I was writing the other day about the large programme of develop- 
ment that lies behind the Appeal issued by Oxford University. 
There are many signs that Oxford—both the University as a whole 
and the individual Colleges—is intent on widening its academic 
scope and vitalizing its studies by closer contacts with the practical 
world of affairs. What could be more indicative of this purpose 
than the appointment of Sir William Beveridge to be Master of 
University College? Sir William affords a perfect example of that 
rare kind of man in whom theoretical study and the practical 
application of theory to affairs go hand in hand. He has done pioneer 
work in the study of unemployment and was the first Chairman 
of the Employment Exchange Committee, and later Director of 
Labour Exchanges. I will not here enumerate his many adminis- 
trative works or his academic achievements—have they not been 
told in the chronicles of the daily Press?—but will merely recall the 
fact that his fertile mind, always adjusting itself to the needs of 
crises, was last in evidence when he prepared a new rationing 
scheme for the Government in the event of war. His appointment 
will be a loss to the London School of Economics but a great gain 
to Oxford. 
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REGENCY HOUSES 
By C. Day Lewis 


IN the abandoned heaven 

Light shrinks, like pools on sand: 
One of a million days 

That, dying where they stand, 
Image our last and leave an 
Adored light behind. 

Autumn is soon. We gaze 

At the Regency terrace, curved 
Like a ritual smile, resigned 

And formidable, that’s carved 
On the stone face of the dead. 
Shallow a breath divides us 
From the formal-smiling dead. 
Light leaves this shore, these shells, 
The windows glazed in death, 
And soon on us beneath 

A first leaf falls, 

And then the next night hides us. 


We who in younger days, 
Hoping too much, tried on 

The habit of perfection, 

Have learnt how it betrays 

Our shrinking flesh, we have seen 
The praised transparent will 
Living now by reflection. 

The panes darken: but still 

We have seen peering out 

The mad, too mobile face 

Under the floral hat. 

Are we living—we too 

Living extravagant farce 

In the finery of outlived passion? 
Is all we do and shall do 

But the glib habitual breathing 
Of clocks where Time means nothing, 
In a condemned mansion? 


THE SHIP 


By John Freeman 


WAS that a sound? 
If sound it was, ’tis gone: 
Silence returns all round, 


As if a star had shone 
A moment from the black; 
Or a white bird on 


Dark waves, then back 
Past sight had flown 
With flying scud and rack. 


It was a sound 
Singing very near, 
Whispering all round, 


Dying on the ear: 
It was the wind 
Thin and clear 


Running behind, 
Then somewhere overhead 
Moving like one blind 


That feels his way 
In the gentle dark 
Of night and day. 


Between the wires stark 
The wind stirred: 
Hark, hark! 


Gone—as a bird 
Half seen, unknown. 
Our ears heard, 


And the sound has flown. 
But the listening mind 
Trembles on . . . on. 
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ON THE JETTY 


(FROM “THE WALL oF ARIEL”) 


By A. A. Le M. Simpson 


SWIRL softly water below the sightline. Here 
the moon recalls old scars; 

—years drip heavily on the frozen light 

and vanished wars. 


The dying chimneybeds bloom black smoke 
no breath disturbs ; 

—years drop heavily on the slated streets 
and gleam of kerbs. 


Swirl softly water round the ancient keels; 
our bulky temple’s down; 

—years drip heavily on the broken pillars 
and shattered town. 


Swirl softly waters about steel bows upheld 
white on sky’s corn: 

rich rust is flaking from the anchor winch 
as Monday’s born. 


* * * 


Speak to us swirl below the sightline—stir 

the green silken weed with rainbow eddies stroke 
the ancient fabric. We that have known dismay, 
competent vessels quayed the new year through, 
now look to movement. Gulls about the galleys 
_and children on the stanchions tell new toil 

for quayside vacancy—(new shoots cracking 

the ringed flags, and down the lengthening rails 
filled trucks before the meeting-point). 


A mind wakes slow—the laned quays, the lines 

of remanent mooringhooks, the water smells, 
fashion of antique cranes, seacrusted hawser, 

with clutter of deckcoils, passion of starved masts 
crucified ; curved bows, and below the bridge 
(gull-shouldered, green) the river angle 

where the deep keels rush out to other forms 
heaving, in good times imminent (down a mist 
barges on the dead bank over wait dissolution). 


ON THE JETTY 


Now is the time of setting out: the masts 

hoist leaves on their new sap; feathered cutters 
flitter the basin, dipping beaked for crumbs; 
dark naked feet about the wharves disturb 

their ancient sloth; the slap against the piles 
makes April music. All’s astir. The loop 

of iron hawsers straightens, drips and parts; 
oars yawn through the galleys’ flanks. Thrilling reminder 
whistles the Lascars. To and fro between 

tall ship-sides rock the dinghies 

(creak of the salt thwarts and rattle of oar-ports 
shattering the feetpad). Gangways hang and dip 
lowgeared. Gulls dive for kitchen offal. Kings 
ride among the moorings. 


Now a mind centres: see that sailor with 

the Himalayan hands 

(spume from the oarport wet on his ribbed mouth) ; 
that’s Nehemiah—he has sailed across 

his memory, 

passed London Athens Nineveh and New York, 

his ankles on the sternthwart among the cordage; 
and Ezra with the lading-bill and pencil 

lodged on his broad ear, he knows the values. 

They have watched the blue pavements at Shushan quiver 
and knotted flags unsnarl, glimpsed the KING, 
now seeking the pacific cruise. We'll follow this pair 
(their feet are set on forward planks). 


This is the last hour; splash that cable loose, 

spatter the dead greens drifting down the tide, 

open the dockgates, let the impulse flirt ; 

done is the embarcation of our thought 

waiting the whistle. Now the head’s aboard ; 

now coloured handkerchiefs denote the line; 

now slinks the warehouse-face behind, the jetty, 

the cluttered stanchions, cloud-digiting cranes, 

and under the girdered bow the processional galleys 
swan seaward. Trams on the pendent road make business 
for homestayers; horns of pleasure scatter the full 
spring silence; rumble of lorries over the pennons. 
And a sweet fleet, the white gulls in its branches, 

its wings set wide to new love, moves out 

with healing music, for new category. 
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CORONATION LITERATURE 
By G. M. Young 


WRITERS about the Jubilee of 1887 had an easy task. When 
they had said all that was to be said about the domestic incidents 
of the Queen’s life, her accession in a pink flannel nightgown, 
her Highland home, her bereavements, and the decorum of her 
Court, they could fill up the allotted space by remarks on progress, 
on railways and the electric telegraph and the cost of the loaf 
then and now. The Jubilee of 1897 was an Imperial pageant, circling 
round one tiny and adored figure. Passing from one to the other, 
the sensitive ear may perhaps catch a note of something brassy and 
factitious in the later celebration; but on the whole the rejoicings 
were as spontaneous as the Imperialist fervour with which they 
were charged. Spontaneity, to an astonishing degree, was the note, 
too, of old King George’s Jubilee in 1935. But whether public 
sentiment and imagination can stand the strain of a Jubilee, a royal 
funeral, an abdication, and a coronation within two years; 
whether, like children at the end of a party, it may not turn peevish 
and fractious and pronounce that it was not worth while, these are 
questions to which it is impossible to reply, but which it is certainly 
not impertinent to ask. 

It seemed to me at the time of the Abdication that the Crown 
had lost all at once its impersonal superiority and its domestic 
appeal, and that this reduction of the remote Sovereign to a familiar 
and not very well-behaved person explained the sentiment, as 
widespread as it was curious, that we were living in the post- 
monarchical age. Objectively the Crown remained, and remains; it 
is possible to set forth its powers in legal treatises* and to indicate 
the proper qualifications of its wearer in sermons. As things have 
turned out, the great majority of his subjects are undoubtedly glad 
that it is to be George VI and not Edward VIII who is to be 
crowned on May ta2th. The difference is, so far as I can gauge 
the public feeling, that there is no such personal interest in his 
crowning as there would have been had things gone otherwise. I 
was much struck last December by the frequency of a word which 
is rarely heard in ordinary talk: sorrow. It was the right word, for 
a feeling which was very like that of a child over a broken plaything 
or a dead canary. Subjectively, the Crown embodies, or reflects, 


* The King and the Imperial Crown: The Power and Duty of His Majesty. By Professor A. 
Berriedale Keith. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
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or projects, a group of very simple and primitive feelings and 
fancies. Suddenly they were puffed away. King Edward had spoiled 
our toy. Or is it that we are grown up and do not want toys? 
I really am writing about Coronation literature, though 
perhaps, like Wordsworth’s, 
My drift, I fear, 
Is scarcely obvious. 


But twice I have had to have recourse to the sentiments of childhood 
to explain myself, and I think the analogy is veridical. The common, 
popular, pervasive feeling towards the Monarchy—which either we 
share or react against—perfect indifference being almost incon- 
ceivable—is essentially childish. Modern psychology has directed 
much attention to the experiences of childhood within the family, 
Oedipus and Electra and all that gang, but I have never seen any 
good study of that boundless and delightful range of upward- 
looking sentiments and fancies among which children move, 
before the team-spirit has taken hold of them with its menace of a 
permanently fossilized adolescence. Children can be the most odious 
little prigs, snobs, bullies, and sneaks conceivable; but so far as my 
observation goes they are almost invariably imaginative and specu- 
lative, two of the most precious qualities in the matured mind, so 
long as they are directed up and away, and not within and down. 
If one were designing a healthy state, one ought to provide 
some public outlet for these surviving childish fancies, some abiding 
and venerable symbol on which they could be concentrated, not 
only because they are there, but because it is very desirable that 
they should be there, that they should be encouraged and exercised, 
and that the public mind should now and again be flushed from the 
springs of wonder, of unquestioning affection and wholly disin- 
terested regard. And as time and the fortune of the State have 
created and preserved such a symbol, by all means let us use it, 
for its proper purpose. 

So, though I cannot think it is good for two little girls to be 
photographed over and over again for publication, in loving atti- 
tudes with their doggies,* though The Family Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
illustrated ; by Lady Cynthia Asquith, Hutchinson, gs. 6d., suggests 
rather a theme for good manners to respect than one for loyalty 
to exploit; and though nearly everyone, I find, is rather disagree- 
ably impressed with the obtrusion of the catchpenny and money- 
making element in the approaching solemnity; yet, taking good 
and bad together, I think that the stream of feeling is probably full 

* Our Princesses and their Dogs. By Michael Chance. Murray. 2s. 6d. 
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enough and strong enough to carry a considerable volume of 
rubbish without becoming offensive. Let us not be atrabilious: even 
publishers must live, and the association of mugs and coronations 
is not lightly to be undone. It is fortunate, too, that whether 
authentic, as they will for the most part be, or factitious, as they 
will also be, the sentiments of May 12th will in the nature of things 
be directed less to a Person than to an Institution: to the Crown 
rather than to the King. With the Abdication, whatever hopes or 
fears might have existed of a possible revival of royal authority 
were very sharply dispelled. The King is understood to belong to 
the self-effacing and dutiful branch of his House: to be in other 
words a man well qualified to recover for the Crown its august 
impersonality and homely attraction. And if anyone will consider 
and compare the Sovereignties of Romanov, Hapsburg, Hohen- 
zollern, and Brunswick fifty years ago, and estimate their chances 
of survival then, he will, I think, conclude that it was precisely 
this combination that preserved the Crown of Victoria for her 
successors down to this day. 

Some two or three years ago Dr. Edwyn Bevan and I raised our 
voices against the habit of settling intricate issues by the ready and 
reckless application of the latest psychological or ethnological tag: 
and almost the only objection I have against Mr. Kingsley Martin’s 
Magic of Monarchy* is that he leaves half his title undefined. Mr. 
Martin is both a careful and an influential writer, and I should be 
sorry to see his authority quoted, or his example followed, by lesser 
folk, who could no more say what they mean by magic than they 
could distinguish that other smart favourite, the Tribal God, from 
the rest of the Gods. I think Newman got nearer the mark when he 
illustrated the growth of saintly legend from the affectionate and 
anecdotal haze which—and this was as early as 1863—surrounded 
the figure of the Queen. Magic is practical: legend is contem- 
plative; and if the legend is one in which we can see ourselves, 
enlarged and dignified and, above all, made objects of affection, 
then we naturally do not like to have it disturbed. ‘“‘What would you 
do,” a publisher once asked me, “if you found a diary proving 
conclusively that Dr. Johnson was addicted to unnatural vice?” I 
said: “I should put it in the fire at once.” I think the legend of Dr. 
Johnson is a valuable national institution: something by which we 
can adjust ourselves, our temper, and ideas. I should be glad to 
supplement it by any little discovery which was in keeping. Destroy 
it, in the interests of that supposed truth, which is really no more 
than gossiping curiosity, I certainly would not. 

* The Magic of Monarchy. By Kingsley Martin. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
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But what are you to do if the figure within the legend is quite 
commonplace, as, by the laws of chance, the hereditary occupant 
of any position is more likely to be than not; and is at the same 
time exceedingly prominent? No conceivable discovery will ever 
prove that Dr. Johnson was a bore, or an unimpressive companion: 
while, since Charles II died, we have not, I suppose, had a sovereign 
whom anybody accustomed to intelligent society would care to 
have dropping in very often for tea and a talk. You can do nothing: 
you must let the legend form itself in accordance with the rules, 
and the particular conception of saintship or kingship which the 
public mind fancies; and you must say nothing to dispel the 
haze. It is in this way, I think, that the peculiar taboo on dis- 
cussion where the monarchy is concerned came to be established, 
and it was affirmed, in a highly critical time, by the profound 
reticence of Mr. Gladstone. As a constitutional Sovereign Victoria 
was far from faultless. But she was punctual, industrious, resolute; 
and if her legend makes it easier for Royal persons to go through 
their parts without manifest boredom or loss of temper, it is no 
one’s business to divulge their private yawns and secret curses. 

Mischief sets in when the public begins to think in terms of 
legend: or, it may be, when certain interests begin to exploit the 
legend for their own purposes as, to their lasting disgrace, certain 
Tory elements did at the time of the Curragh incident. Therefore 
now and again “‘a candid but rational” inquiry (and in Gibbon’s 
English candid means not willing to find fault) into the power and 
influence of the Monarchy, and not less into the popular feeling 
which alone in the long run gives it power or influence, is to be 
desired. Such a review Mr. Martin has made with, it seems to me, 
most excellent judgment, and to his conclusion that we should revert 
from personal homage to the rational acceptance of a symbol, I 
certainly subscribe. I have no particular objection to Mr. Hector 
Bolitho,* for example, writing this sort of thing :— 


They listened to the addresses of about seventy mayors, laid foundation 
stones, planted trees, and inspected veterans. There must be some divine ex- 
planation for the fact that they were smiling at the end as at the beginning... . 
[The King] has inherited his mother’s astonishing capacity for gathering 
facts and remembering them. This talent is barely human. 


But it would be deplorable if he seduced one innocent reader into 
thinking like that. Until I made it my business to examine some 
of the lighter Coronation literature, I had supposed that Mr. 
Kingsley Martin’s austere warnings against the deification of the 


* Royal Progress, 1837-1937. By Hector Bolitho. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
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Sovereign were uncalled for. But I see they are not. The public 
needs, in fact, such a “sober standard of devotion” as Keble set 
himself to provide in the Christian Year as a corrective to Evan- 
gelical excess, and, as a groundwork thereto, a clear and distinct 
apprehension of the actual position, in the Constitution, of the man 
who is also the symbol. In The King and the Imperial Crown, Professor 
A. B. Keith ranges over a wide field, with, of course, much learn- 
ing, but with an acerbity of temper which suggests a thoroughly 
disgruntled schoolmistress making up her terminal reports. Miss 
Gladstone gets full marks for conduct. But Miss Milner displays 
fatal ineptitude. Miss Macdonald lacks self control. Miss Salisbury 
shows an amazing lack of sense. Miss Balfour has proved her total 
want of statesmanship, and Miss Halsbury is stupid and dishonour- 
able. It will be news to most people that if a lunatic shoots at the 
Queen he cannot be arrested till the King has withdrawn; and a 
foreigner, reading that a writ cannot be served in Whitehall, might 
form strange ideas of that respectable thoroughfare. Hastily com- 
piled and ill-digested, Professor Keith’s volume leaves room for a 
book. 

But the conclusion which emerges is, I think, when we leave this 
island, that the unifying element in the Commonwealth as a whole 
is not the Crown, but the living, breathing, travelling Sovereign— 
the Sovereign whom Ireland saw for three weeks in a reign of 
sixty-three years. I speak with no special knowledge, but it is com- 
monly understood that the objection to the plan, widely favoured 
in this country, of a Regency for the Princess Elizabeth was that 
the Dominions wanted a King, each Dominion its own King, and 
yet not five kings but one. In other words, the course of history 
which has, in each part of the Commonwealth severally, reduced 
the Sovereign from a person to a symbol, in the Commonwealth as 
a whole. has revivified the symbol into a person. A very ancient 
pattern is coming to light again, because the Commonwealth 
seems to be stabilizing itself in mutual coherence exactly as the 
kingdom stabilized itself a thousand years ago. It was the 
achievement of this unity which was celebrated in the coronation 
of 973, and I wish it had been possible so to modify the 
present rite as to make the symbolism of the Recognition 
and the Homage more emphatic and clear. The development 
of the Royal Style from Rex Westsaxonum to Rex Anglorum 
cunctarumque gentium in circuitu persistentium marks a period of 
concretion which the solemnity “at Acemanchester which the 
islanders call Bath” was designed to affirm. With the British North 
America Act a period of devolution set in, which, but for the 
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Monarchy, would most probably have been a period of disin- 
tegration; and a lot of obscure lords kneeling in rows seems to me 
a mean way, and even a slightly offensive way, of conveying to the 
King the homage and allegiance of his subjects in five continents. 
After all, if N. Duke of N. and all the other peers chose to renounce 
their allegiance simultaneously, the police are quite adequate to 
deal with the incident. They are only peers: they are magnates no 
longer: and their homage imports a touch of make believe into a 
ceremony where the other elements have a great symbolic actuality. 

Brief and excellent guides to the ceremony have been written by 
Dr. Perkins, Sacrist to the Abbey,* and Mr. E. C. Ratcliff.+ Fortu- 
nately, too, Dr. Schramm’s fine treatise{ will appear in time for 
those who desire to solace and enrich their waiting hours on 
May reth with his profound erudition. The derivation of the rite— 
it is a curious circumstance that, based on French models, the 
English rite was in turn borrowed by France, Hungary, and the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem: the blend of Imperial, Germanic, and 
Christian ideas in the service as a whole, and the bearing of its 
details on the various stages and compromises of our constitutional 
history; all these matters and many more are handled with a 
competence which ought to make English scholarship a little 
ashamed of itself. Professor Schramm modestly likens himself to a 
distant cousin appearing at a family feast. But Géttingen is not so 
far away, and if he had been living on May 12, 1837, he 
might have written himself Georgiae Augustae Professor et Mag. 
Brit: Regi a consiliis aulicis. 

The learning which has been expended on the rite itself has 
established two or three points of historic interest. It has its origin 
in the election and salutation of a Roman Emperor, which in Con- 
stantinople became a religious ceremony. Passing to the West, the 
ceremony absorbed certain Visigothic and Frankish elements, and 
was liturgically formulated by St. Dunstan for the Coronation of 
Edgar in 973. In this rite, the Mass follows the crowning, and that 
order remained, until in 1689 Bishop Compton inserted the actual 
crowning in the Communion Service. He was guided by no liturgical 
knowledge, in which he seems to have been completely lacking, but 
by the desire so to bind up the two services as to make the King’s 
Protestantism manifest to the world. But by an extraordinary acci- 
dent, he did unwittingly revert to an order older than that of 


* The Crowning of the Sovereign. By Dr. Jocelyn Perkins. Methuen. 53s. 
+ The English Coronation Service. By E. C, Ratcliff. Skeffington. 5s. 


+ A History of the English Coronation. By Professor P. E. Schramm. Oxford University Press 
12s. 6d. 
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Dunstan, which may have been used for the crowning of Alfred, 
and that order has been followed ever since. From this primitive 
rite the anthem, “‘Zadok the Priest and Nathan the Prophet,” 
derives. The persistence of the rite, through so many changes of 
dynasty, language, church order, and secular polity, is certainly one 
of the most impressive facts in history. But how much more im- 
pressive it might have been, to the imagination and to the eye, if 
someone in the time of the Civil War had had the wit and boldness 
to hide the regalia! They were broken up and sold, making 
the sum of £2,647 18s. 4d. Among them was 

King Alfred’s crowne, of gould wyer worke set with slight 

stones, and 2 little bells: 

79% 0z. at £3.0.00. per oz: £248.10.0. 

Here was indeed a putting away of childish things! But the King 

came back; and the crown as it is received by the Sovereign to-day 
is the crown made at the Restoration. 


Other new books dealing with the Coronation and kindred subjects are :— 

Coronation Summer. Angela Thirkell. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Seven Heirs Apparent. Sir George Arthur. Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

The Crown of England. Ruaraidh Erskine of Marr. Dent. 6s. 

Our Sovereigns. Osbert Lancaster. Murray. 5s. 

Salute the King. Arthur Mee. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

The House of Windsor: A Book of Portraits. Methuen. 5s. 

The English Coronation Ceremony. E. F. Twining, M.B.E. Simpkin Marshall. 21s. 

The Muse of Monarchy: Poems by Kings and Queens of England. Eric Grant. £2 2s. 
and 5s. 

A Pageant of Kings and Queens. C. E. and M. Carrington. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Coronation Book: The History and Meaning of the Ceremonies at the Crowning 
of the King and Queen. William le Hardy. Hardy and Reckitt. 2s. 6d. 

Sovereign Procession. Lady Sybil Laurence. Hodge. 8s. 6d. 

The Royal Letter Book. H. Van Thal. Cresset Press. 15s. 

The London of George VI. E. O. Hoppé. Dent. 3s.56d. 

King George VI. Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Harrap. as. 6d. 

Paintings of the Royal Collections. Roy Bishop. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

The Coronation Service. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 

When Victoria Began to Reign. Margaret Lambert. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Queens and Princesses. M. 'T. Fortescue. Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. 

Four Generations of our Royal Family. Lord Holden. Allen’ & Unwin. Ios. 
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A BLACK WREN 


By John Freeman* 


THE water was cold and refreshing as it poured from the brass 
tap over his fingers and wrists, and he was so occupied with his 
pleasure that he scarcely noticed his wife passing through the scullery 
and only heard her voice vaguely, saying: “I’m going out to see 
about a black wren.” He shook the water from his fingers, dried 
them, and stepped back to his chair repeating her phrase abstractedly 
“I’m going out to see about a black wren. . . . A black wren.” 

What did Eleanor mean—had she found a black wren, or why did 
she want to see about it? Its small bright eye—no, she didn’t mean 
that, but a small black bird, black as a rook, sheeny and black, but 
not languid and heavy as a rook. What did she want with a black 
wren? The phrase reminded him of another small bird, the brisk 
and friendly robin, that perched on his spade if he rested—long 
rests between each thrust and lift—pecked, fluttered, perched nearer, 
and looked up so kin-like and bright. It wasn’t that the birds of the 
garden and hedge had any special fondness for him; wild things 
didn’t notice or trouble about him. . .. Stay, there was that 
squirrel, actually a slightly lame squirrel that wasn’t nearly so agile 
as it should have been. He had stumbled almost upon it, and it had 
leaped away (leaping a little awry, he thought), and then looked as 
if it trusted him not to harm—not to harm it with a cruel thought 
even. How pretty it looked—no, pathetic more than pretty. He had 
wanted to stroke the squirrel, to pat it, but suddenly thought that 
a motion of kindness might seem but a motion of cruelty and startle 
the sly, small thing. So he hung still and it disappeared. 

A black wren, a squirrel; even the gentlest things seemed sad 
amid their gaiety. The loveliness of limb and motion, of flight and 
leap, was at the mercy of his hands. Where did the wren come 
from, where would it hide or die? All these deaths of lovely living 
things—sorrow in all loveliness! Botticelli’s Venus, where was that 
now? In Maggie’s room still, no doubt. She had asked him for it 
when she was fourteen or fifteen. “I must look at it when I go 
upstairs. Is it as beautiful as I used to think it, or is it too sad to be 
lovely now? What a beautiful thing once, yet melancholy. There’s 
too much green in it—it’s melancholy as the woods in spring. But 
melancholy means black—a black wren. . . . Strange!’ Green, 
too, was always melancholy—the April green, the pallid fresh green 

* Born 1880, Died 1929. . 
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of buds and small leaves showing paler yet against the russet husks. 
The Venus rose from the sea like the pale spring rising from dark 
winter—a pretty fancy yet true. It was the old sadness of that poor 
goddess that made him feel—how? Well, he felt as if he were looking 
not at Venus but at the crucifix. He couldn’t help it, they were 
counterparts, twin types blending into one. Venus here, Jesus 
there, both sad in beauty, one lonely the other martyred. He 
wasn’t confusing the two and, of course, one was pagan and the 
other Christian ; “but they’re really the same, the same. The body’s 
crucified in Jesus, and it escapes in Venus, but only for a time. 
Venus is thinking of the Crucifixion—as sad as Jesus Himself. She, 
too, will be crucified—everything lovely, everything eternal is 
crucified ; else it can’t be eternal.” That was why if he thought of 
the one, so often he thought of the other; they didn’t live apart 
and one, he supposed, couldn’t live without the other. 

The loveliness! though he was old-fashioned, he knew, in his 
adoration. But one couldn’t do without beauty, one couldn’t do 
without faith, an altar was necessary, and even if Jesus had not 
lived, and died on the cross, the story would have been the same. 
Crucify, crucify—yes, everybody had to cry out. The outburst 
was true—it proved that the crucifixion had happened, just as it 
was true about Venus. She had lived, of course no one knew when, 
and she was dying now; she couldn’t rise again until she had died. 
Jesus was happier now—radiant. Where was the painter of a radiant 
Jesus? She had never lost that sadness, for a gay Venus was a 
profanation. Botticelli ought to have painted Jesus and Venus 
together: he could. It wouldn’t be a bit strange, no stranger than a 
black wren. An innocent mind— 

A wonderful, wonderful thing, her body. Mary must be about 
the same height, the same figure. Her face was different, not pathetic ; 
but it was only a mask, there must be a likeness hidden within it. 
Not quite the same figure, though, for her shoulders were spare, 
her arms thin; altogether she must be a little thinner than the 
Venus. He oughtn’t to be thinking of her. “Oughtn’t I? She doesn’t 
know, and isn’t it a kind of honour? The women who were silent 
there were doing Jesus honour: thought is the only honour, the 
purest. Was it wrong to paint the Botticelli Venus, or to look at it? 
That’s how I look at Mary now.” But the Crucifixion of Jesus, of 
Venus—for once more only that or the prefiguration of it could 
cause such sadness—but what had this to do with Mary? He had 
lost the thread. Strange, though, that she should be called Mary. 
How that Mary must have suffered. Did everything pure and 
lovely suffer! Yes, of course, long before age came; and then age 
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as well. Jesus was an old man now. Venus an old woman—O what 
a disgusting thing a man’s mind was! 

As disgusting as the thought of a black Venus—a black wren. 
What did Eleanor mean? Black—it was horrible. Black on white 
snow—but even bears and pigs weren’t quite black; a grizzly grey, 
looking dark on the snow; pine-trees in the distance, ridges of firs, 
weren’t so black—nature, someone said, abhorred black. A black 
Venus—O evil, evil! No, grotesque; and he recalled an old music- 
hall song, “I love my coal-black Venus.”’ These loathsome, vulgar 
things, once heard never forgotten. Black WVenus—the light sliding 
on a heaving black breast, leaden and smooth, shoulders with little 
pools of darkness between the black blades, the navel’s blackness, 
the undimpled knees—horrible, horrible. Yet somewhere he’d heard 
of Jesus being translated black for the benefit of negroes. Wasn’t that 
crucifying Him again, with a worse shame than ever? Must every- 
thing lovely be defiled, and then killed? 

When he was a boy—I remember that Museum, ah yes! How 
old was I? Not more than fifteen. Thirty years ago and more, and 
it’s but yesterday. That glass case and several small things in it, 
and the bronze of a naked woman, a little bronze seven inches high. 
Yes, I was with the Adamses, I remember now, and I was ashamed 
to stand looking at the figure and pretended to be looking at some- 
thing else—heaven knows what. I was ashamed, for I adored it. 
Nothing ever was so beautiful, a joy to think of even now. O, men 
lust because they find nothing to love. I remember it all now, 
and I know. It was the same day, but afterwards, that we walked 
past the theatres, through Leicester Square and so on; and those 
horrible posters of dancing, leering girls—horrible. How could I 
think of my bronze figure then, standing lonely, lovely, silent in the 
glass case? Thirty years ago and more, he reminded himself. 

Such figures had been dug out of Greece, Egypt, Italy, Mexico 
—adored everywhere. How could men live without adoration? 
Who made such figures? What lover drew, what artist modelled, 
what priest perfected them? Out of the earth they came, and their 
lovers and artists and myriad worshippers—all from the earth. A 
restless earth, seething with life, sinking into death, with perpetual 
succession of change and counterchange. Like a sea, heaving and 
sinking; and straightway his thought fled on to: 


Love still hath something of the sea 
From whence his mother rose. 


Jesus walking upon the sea, trampling the storm until it was cowed 
and fled, and Venus rising tranquil from green waves. Her doves 
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flying out from the cliff-holes, pale doves, grey and pale; and black, 
diminutive birds, black wrens, hovering about the edge and shrilling 
their small, sweet notes. The doves fled from Venus to Jesus and 
one rested a moment on His head and He smiled; then it flew off 
and circled above Venus, and all the doves fluttered at once. The 
black wrens had gone—strange birds; he had never heard of them 
before; evil birds, for all that was black was sinister. Their shrill 
song was but a mockery—they had gone, but it still sprinkled the 
air with a faint mocking echo. There was mocking round the Hill, 
women’s thinner voices mocking Jesus as He hung on the cross, 
and men’s voices deep as cattle. The women’s eyes were black, 
their hair was black, the gestures, words, laughter—all black and 
cruel and mocking. No such mockery tainted the lily-fairness of 
this mild, sad Venus. Sad, but not suffering, in a lilied tranquillity. 
Invisible lilies oozed their scent around her, wrapped her in their 
acrid sweetness; they were not lilies that fester, smelling far worse 
than weeds. O but they would fester yet; rankness would subdue 
sweetness, the Venus lilies would shake down in shrivelled petals. 
Venus herself, must she perish too? Venus would fester, shrivel up 
and sink into dust; the flesh could not endure. Only crucifixion 
could save it—wasn’t that what He meant when He said 

The handle rattled briskly and the door opened. “I don’t know 
what to do with that hen; she’s eating her eggs again.” He raised 
his head and loomed vacantly out of his thoughts. ““What are you 
talking about, Eleanor?” 

She looked at him, frowning a little. ““Didn’t I tell you, when 
you were washing your hands just now, didn’t I tell you I was 
going out to see about that hen, the black hen? I’ve thought a long 
time she’s been eating her eggs—but you take no notice. Why it 
was only two minutes ago.” 

Two minutes—no, surely hours ago, hours and hours. All this 
had happened to him since then. “Of course, of course. Only, I’d 
forgotten—thinking of something else.” He smiled vaguely, as 
though at his own thoughts; a characteristic smile. 

But when Mary was sitting with them at tea the grey cloud that 
had lifted suddenly came upon him again, and his thoughts wan- 
dered off—so wild and so foolish that it was too much trouble to 
watch them. Let them go. His wife was talking and Mary sitting 
almost silent. Looking at Mary he was amused to recall how, until 
now, he had always disliked fair hair and pale eyes. Mary’s was 
fair, her eyes a little pale. She was thinner than Venus, her shoulders 
were spare, but she was the same height and 

“Goodness, there’s Cyril again,” said his wife, as there came a 
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bump and a crying overhead; and she sprang up and Mary too. 
Mary stood between the French window and the door as his wife 
ran upstairs. The same height, the same figure, the same mask. 
In the hush of his wife’s absence a great gulf opened. Across the gulf 
he stared at Mary, not seeing her. His thoughts flowed over her, 
and then as he looked up suddenly and gazed on her face, half 
illuminated by the falling sun, her consciousness of his gaze increased. 
She knew his look, and her face and neck flushed unbearably. 
He saw the flush and knew that it was all over her, head to feet; 
and he was ashamed and glad. The silence was suspended unbroken, 
unjarred by either of them, but seemed on the point of breaking 
by its own tingling intensity. 

She was sinking back into her chair as his wife returned saying 
what had happened; and as she spoke he could see Mary’s face. 
A bright berry hung in each cheek, making her fairness wonderful. 
Berries—stains—what were they reminding him of? As he caught 
at it a scurry of wings near the panes startled them all and he opened 
the window to follow the flutter. In a moment he returned, saying: 
“Those pigeons again, the white pigeons, you know.” Mary’s eyes 
were still averted, but her voice was steady enough whenever she 
answered Eleanor. 

The berries still hung in her cheeks, scarcely fainter when she 
rose to go. He dimmed his thoughts with a powerful effort and 
looked into her eyes only briefly as he said good-bye. Her hands 
were already gloved: had the palms, too, a stain, like the stain of 
her cheeks? The hat came dark over her forehead and he could see 
nothing there; her feet were covered, save to his thoughts. Was 
she but mortal flesh, a Venus only? Had the white pigeons flown 
towards her, baffled only by the window pane? “‘Good-bye, good- 
bye,” he was saying, and a moment after watched her through the 
window—light and firm and a mystery—as she stepped into the road. 

Then he opened the door murmuring: “I must go up and see if 
it’s still hanging in Maggie’s room.” As he reached the landing and 
turned to enter he caught his breath in a great expectancy. 
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SHOOTING WITH WILFRID 
BLUNT 


By Desmond MacCarthy 


... AS I said, Wilfrid Blunt was almost the last host who ever 
asked me down for a day’s shooting. By the age of twenty-five 
I had become the sort of young man no one could possibly associate 
with sport; and I was not sorry. Why he continued to ask me to 
shoot at Newbuildings, since I was so poor a shot I cannot guess— 
unless I was right when I sometimes suspected that was a qualifica- 
tion in his eyes. It was for the sake of his company and the sleeping 
beauty of his lovely small old house that I invariably accepted, 
not for his birds. 

Although winter afternoons were short, luncheon was always 
leisurely and eaten in company with his Nurse. At table I would 
produce any scraps of political or social gossip I had brought down 
with me from London (he liked to be supplied with it, though I was 
a disappointing gossip), and when my little stock of news was out 
and he had made his comments, we usually fell silent. Then, a 
white Arab mare with a fountain tail would be brought to the steps 
from which the moss was never scraped, and he would slowly swing 
himself into the saddle, looking there I thought not unlike a photo- 
graph of the old Count Tolstoy I had at home—only more hand- 
some and more worldly, but the poet—yes, very much the poet, 
obviously enjoying the damp, still afternoon, the winter woods, and 
the elastic paces of his mount. 

Thus we would set off, I walking at one stirrup with my gun 
and a man-servant with a light bamboo chair over his arm at the 
other, and a keeper and a few beaters following behind. At the 
cover his chair would be placed at one spot while I was stationed at 
another, to await that distant tapping which heralds the rising of 
the birds. Then, my qualification, or disability, or whatever you 
like to call it, came into play. With a startled hiccup, a snapping of 
twigs, and whirring of wings a pheasant would presently fly out, 
followed by another and another. It was five to one (especially if 
they flew to the right of me) that I missed them. It was ten to one 
my host from his armchair brought them down: I think he enjoyed 
‘wiping my eye.” The bag was a matter of indifference. Once, at 
the close of such a day, he said: ““We may as well shoot two or three 
duck before we go in’; and off we went to a small pond on which 
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a number of them were placidly swimming. It was not necessary to 
approach with caution, indeed they were hard to put up, being 
half tame. At last, after the manner of ducks, they began circling 
round and round their feeding-ground, ever higher and higher; 
and by a miracle my eye was in. Again and again as the flying wedge 
came over me, I pulled as by a string now a leader, now a straggler, 
out of the dusky sky. I was too excited and triumphant to notice 
that my host had stopped firing long ago. He was not pleased. 
He had meant the words “‘two or three,” and I had shot nearly 
a third of his carefully reared, hand-fed wild-duck! However, coals 
of fire were heaped on me next day in the shape of three brace in 
the railway-carriage rack above my head. 

Wilfrid Blunt was suspicious of those in power (no one knew 
better how apt power is to make men stupid), and in his old 
age he was also jealous of the young. I am inclined to think that 
I owed his benevolence towards me partly to not being a shining 
specimen of youth. I was companionable without exciting envy. 
He used to say he detested young men; it would have been truer 
had he said they made him envious. He hated growing old. He 
never wrote more directly out of himself than in that fine sonnet 
which begins, 

I long have had a quarrel set with Time 
Because he robbed me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife, 


I never yet could see the sun go down 
But I was angry in my heart. 


Now, I was not the sort of young man who suggested successes in 
love, nor were my spirits of the towering sort. I could ride, play 
games, shoot after a fashion, but not with any skill that could remind 
him that his own hey-day was over; and then, with reservations not 
hard to conceal, I admired him immensely. Admired? Well, it would 
perhaps be more accurate to say I relished him immensely; his 
personality, his bearded and bedouin handsomeness, his slightly 
daunting composure and good manners. No doubt, he was vaguely 
aware that I did so, and more definitely that I appreciated enor- 
mously the beauty he had created round himself: Newbuildings 
Place was a house after my heart. Everything inside and out had 
been designed by one who knew that Time, the enemy, is also an 
artist. He understood the secret of creating habitable beauty: choose 
well, then let alone. I loved its dead-man’s garden; and what would 
strike our plumber-pampered generation as its deplorable deficiencies 
were friendly features to me: in modern comforts I can find no 
dignity. I was attracted also by the freakish and fastidious collec- 
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tion of books the house contained, and by its pictures and the 
casual objects which lay about its tables. These, though often 
charming or curious in themselves, made you wonder first how 
they came there; they suggested stories. 

Wilfrid Blunt was an aristocrat, and this, too, intrigued me. 
Already, even in my youth, aristocrats were becoming scarce 
enough, and I had met but few. There was much in an aristocratic 
temper of mind which attracted and interested me. Many of the 
effects on character of pride still please me aesthetically; I like 
the indifference to appearances it breeds, combined with perfectly 
frank ostentation if occasion demands; I like its traditional hos- 
pitality; I like the confidence of manner, whether gentle or per- 
emptory, which is a product of ancient riches. Aristocratic pride 
seems to me the best social substitute for magnanimity; and to one 
incorrigibly preoccupied with human nature it is also amusing to 
observe where, when real magnanimity is absent (which may be 
found in any walk of life), the make-shift may break down. An 
aristocrat can prove on occasion a dirty fighter—we all know that. 
You cannot behave like a cad and claim to be a gentleman, but 
a good deal of caddishness and the aristocratic temper have some- 
times been compatible: Byron isa good example. Shorn of his 
privileges, the aristocrat may easily go considerable lengths in that 
direction, partly because he feels deep down he has a right to his 
own way, and partly because his self-respect is disconnected from 
what others think of him. It is tucked away with pride of birth in 
an odd corner of his mind, which private conscience may or may not 
visit, but social timidity never invades. Perhaps he feels that, with 
the exception of the scrupulous among them, those whom he 
considers equals will be likely to forgive him lack of delicacy before 
they pardon want of spirit. Meredith made a flashing study of such 
a type in the person of the Earl of Fleetwood in The Amazing Marnage. 
It is getting rarer and rarer. It needs, if it is to flower with fine 
carelessness, to be surrounded by a wondering romantic sympathy 
tinged with awe; vague democratic snobbishness is not sustaining 
enough. A man cannot go on believing confidently that there is a 
subtle all-important difference between himself and common 
humanity, without corroboration, and the climate of the twentieth 
century is unfavourable to that. 

But I am digressing. Wilfrid Blunt did not afford an opportunity 
for observing the aristocrat as a dirty fighter. In political activities 
he was invariably on the side of the weak against the strong, of 
primitive civilizations against the Empire and commercialism. 
Like Byron he was on the side of rebels—without democratic 
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sympathies. His championship of causes—they were usually lost— 
was chivalrous. He was imprisoned by Arthur Balfour in Ireland 
for addressing a prohibited meeting, and he suffered acutely from 
cold in his cell and not being allowed to wear his top-coat. Shortly 
after his release, however, he had the pleasure of helping the Irish 
Secretary into it at a tennis-party, who was at the moment afraid 
of catching a chill. It was the sort of small incident that Wilfrid 
Blunt enjoyed, and no doubt he accompanied the gesture with 
a few appropriate words. Both as fastidious aristocrat and poet, 
he loathed mechanism, commercialism, luxury, and fiddle-faddle 
democratic regulations. On the way from Three Bridges station to 
his other home, Crabbet Park, which before he died he handed 
over to his only child, Lady Wentworth, you passed a well sur- 
mounted by two notice-boards. The one declared in the name of 
the Local Authorities that the water was unsafe; the other, a more 
lengthy statement, asserted that it had been analysed by Savory 
and Moore and found drinkable—that was signed “The Lord of 
the Manor.” Why shouldn’t cottagers get their water from a source 
which they had always used? The retort of the Local Authorities 
was to board up the well; and there the two notices remained for 
years, getting more and more mud-bespattered, typical of the 
conflict between fading feudal paternalism and the machinery of 
modern governing bodies, ostensibly democratic but often with 
their own little axes to grind. 

On his own estate, however, he knew how to create the spirit he 
desired. That spirit was legible in his plump, rosy-gilled, garrulous 
agent, with his “Yes, Squire,” “No, Squire,” “Certainly, Squire, 
O certainly”; in his wizened coachman, with a round, alarmed, 
bird-like eye, who on the box of a shabby old barouche, behind 
a pair of light and lovely Arab horses, met you at Horsham station; 
in (one surmised) his labourers and old gaffers who, certainly at 
one time, went about their work in smocks. At any rate nothing 
was run on the estate with a view to squeezing money out of it—if 
that was compensation for the domination of the Squire, who also 
sympathized with and respected every sort of rural craft and skill. 
William Morris, who reinforced his love of traditional country life 
and craftsmanship; the Arab, whose independence and personal 
dignity made the average English “swell”? seem like a genial, 
shoddy oaf—probably with one eye askew upon the main chance; 
and recollections of days when the aristocracy was in a much more 
confident position were the chief elements in the preferences con- 
trolling his behaviour. 

In that delightful book The Theatre of Life, Lord Howard of 
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Penrith recalls a Derby-day with him. There, every year, Blunt 
drove down a four-in-hand. This time he arrived too late to get to 
his place; whereupon he charged the police, galloped down the 
course, and swerved deftly into it. Towards the end of his life he 
was to drive a coach-and-four through conventions becoming to 
gentlemen; he published his Diaries in which he reported with- 
out scruple what friends had said of friends. There was an outcry; 
and one of them, looking back, has said with some truth, “After all, 
it was Wilfrid Blunt who started the cad’s chorus.” 

Thus apart from their pleasantness, my visits gave me some 
insight into the effects of the aristocratic temper of mind on 
political opinions, country life, social life, and (but this requires 
separate treatment) on poetry. For Wilfrid Blunt, who remained 
an aristocrat when on the side of rebels, also remained one when 
writing poetry; he wore poetry like a ring on his finger. That is 
part of the charm of his verse. 
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THE GAME I PLAYED AT 
WEMBLEY 


By Gordon Jeffery 


A WATERY February sun shone weakly through the windows of 
the classroom, and its feeble light lit upon my open exercise book. 
There was nothing but the quadratic equation I had to solve 
written on the page: I could not work it out and dare not look at 
Tony’s book, for I knew that Tishy the master would sure to see 
me. I idly traced my name in flowery capitals upon the top of the 
page; I made cryptic designs in the margin; but I could not solve 
the quadratic. 

I thought of the sun and wondered if, after the heavy rain, the 
pitches would be fit for the house matches to-morrow. I hoped 
they would be, for we were playing Brown’s House and had to 
win if we were to retain the championship. 

. . . We were playing the next morning, and it was a lovely day 
for football, cold but dry and not much wind, and the pitches were 
heavy and muddy, and I like them that way because I am pretty 
big for my age and can stand the pace. I was at inside-right with 
John on the wing, and it was nearly half-time with the score o—o. 
Owen was playing a fine game in goal, and only he had saved us 
from being about three down. I had to lay back a long way and 
help the defence, for we were hard pressed. I knew I was playing 
a great game, and once I kicked out on the goal-line with Owen 
beaten. Then I fastened on a loose ball near the half-way line and 
put Tommy at centre-forward through with a beautiful pass, but 
he muffed it at the end, and Brown’s broke through then and 
scored. ‘There were five minutes to half-time, and they scored twice 
more in that time when our backs got rattled and played dirty, for 
one of the goals was a penalty. 

In the interval we grumbled a lot, and they gave me a “roaming 
commission” to wander all over the field, for we had to win the 
match. Old Jacko, the housemaster, did not come over to see us, 
for he was still talking to a tall, thin man on the touchline: I 
wondered who he was, because I had seen Jacko point me out to 
him and I thought I recognized his face. But the whistle blew, and 
we lined up again. 

I started off well and scored with a terrific shot from about 
thirty yards, and the team went mad and we swept down on the 
attack, and I headed a second goal from John’s corner. But Brown’s 
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fought back finely, and we could not get the equalizer until three 
minutes from the end. They were packing their goal like pro- 
fessionals, but we got through in the end—that is, John and I did. 
It happened that a lofty kick by their goalie had cleared their lines, 
and the ball bounced about in the middle of the pitch until I 
pounced upon it, side-stepped their inside-left and slipped the ball 
to John, who sped off down the wing and, as their wing-half flew 
viciously at him, passed back to me. I shot off at a tangent, and 
the back rushed after me so that I could pass to John unmarked. 
He shot straight in from the wing and the ball crashed against the 
crossbar, and, rushing in, I caught it full on the volley so that it 
flew up into the top of the net and we had equalized: and I saw 
that the tall, thin man was applauding too and talking quickly to 
Old Jacko. 

But we had still to score the winning goal in the last minute, 
and I reckon Brown’s thought they had an easy job; but I was 
ready for them and, racing across the field at full speed, I tackled 
their right winger, dribbled past him, and started from the centre- 
line by the flag a bewildering dribble right across to the far penalty 
area, beating players all the way. All the while in those brief 
seconds I was expecting the final whistle to go, but I went coolly 
on beating boy after boy until suddenly, just as their right back 
caught me a terrific smack that bowled me right over, I let fly 
and, as I rolled over in the mud, saw the ball shoot up into the top 
corner of the net; and the boys went mad then and nigh on mobbed 
me, and after the final whistle blew carried me shoulder high off 
the field. 

When they had finished patting me on the back I heard Jacko 
call me, and went over to him. He said I had played a marvellous 
game, and I felt hot with pride. And then he said, indicating the 
tall, thin man: 

“Do you know this gentleman, Covington?” 

I looked puzzled at the man, for his face was familiar, but I 
shook my head, and the man said: 

‘Such is fame, Mr. Jackson!” 

And I felt silly, for they were both laughing. The man said: 

“How would you like to sign on for Cambermouth, my boy?” 

I looked startled at him, wondering if it were true, but he seemed 
serious. Then Jacko laughed and said: 

“The offer is earnest enough, Covington. This gentleman is 
Mr. Slater, the manager of Cambermouth Football Club.” 

I gasped with astonishment, for of course I recognized the man 
now from his many photographs in the papers. 
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Mr. Slater said: 

“Well, my boy, and what about signing on?” 

I was still too dazed to say a word and only nodded my head. 

And the next day I signed on for Cambermouth. And I had to 
sign amateur forms because I was not old enough to be a pro- 
fessional, but on the Saturday I turned out for the reserves playing 
away in London, and they won 6—2, and I scored four of the goals. 
And the same day King, the first team international inside-right, 
was hurt and would be out of the game for at least a month they 
said, and the next Saturday was the sixth round of the Cup and 
Cambermouth were playing at Huddersfield, a mighty stiff tussle. 
People said they would have to sign on a new man, but there 
weren’t many eligible, and young Hunt, the reserve inside-right, 
looked sure of a place when he caught ’flu on the Friday. And 
Mr. Slater came up to me and said: 

“Micky, my boy, I’m taking a great risk in playing you, but I 
don’t think you’ll let me down. You must play for us on Saturday.” 

The team were already at Huddersfield, and I travelled up there 
with Mr. Slater to join them: and the papers made a big song of it 
and some were mighty funny about the baby Cambermouth were 
playing; but I felt fine, and knew I could show ’em something. 
And I did too, for we drew 3—3, and I got the equalizer right on 
time, and Johnny Wardel, the centre-forward, played his best game 
for months and scored the other two from my passes. But I didn’t 
like our international winger, and I told Slater so, and he signed 
on my pal John Meadows to play on the wing with me; and after 
a lot of argument he dropped the international and John played in 
the replay, and again the papers thought we had gone mad, but 
we showed them again and won 4—o0; and I got two, Wardel one, 
and in the last minute John got a beauty. 

And after that we were rested a bit and nursed for the next 
round, the semi-final, for the strain was a bit heavy for us, especially 
John, who only played once before the semi-final. But I couldn’t 
get on with the international, and I knew that he hated me for 
stealing his paper praise and thought that King ought to be brought 
back. But the crowd and the papers were on my side now and 
called me the “boy wonder,’ and Cambermouth didn’t lose a 
match whilst I played, so I held out and said ‘‘I don’t play without 
John.” And they agreed then, and we both played in the semi-final 
at Villa Park against Manchester City, and we won 2—o. It was as 
easy as touching your nose, and we could have got five. 

And so we got in the final, and a fortnight before the match 
John and I had special leave from school to train with the team at 
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Brighton. We had a fine time and everyone made a fine fuss of us, 
and they said I was a certainty for the international. But I didn’t 
care so much about that, and we only thought of one thing—to 
play at Wembley. 

It was a lovely April day when we ran on the field before ninety 
thousand spectators, and I felt happy as a king, but John was pale 
and nervous. Just before the start the King arrived and the teams 
were presented to him, and he smiled at me and at John and said: 
“Well done, my boys!”? And I was mighty pleased, but wished the 
game would start. 

Johnny lost the toss, and we kicked off against the wind. He 
passed the ball to me, and I felt happy the moment I had touched 
the ball and forgot the ground and the crowd and the King in 
the stand. 

It was a scrappy game at first and we could not get started, but 
James, the wizard, soon had the Arsenal forwards working beautifully 
and they scored first after about thirty minutes. 

“The team that scores first wins the Cup.” That was the old 
saying, and some of us looked pretty dismal. I tried to get the 
forwards going, but John was nervous on the wing and could not 
get moving, and Roberts, the opposing pivot, wasn’t giving Wardel 
an inch in which to move and the centre of the field was completely 
blocked. But our defence was doing wonders and they could not 
score again, and just before the interval I got the ball just inside 
the Arsenal half and I was unmarked. This time I did not attempt 
to pass but made straight for goal, and the Arsenal defence seemed 
surprised. Roberts hesitated to leave his man unmarked, the back 
to leave John. Too late they realized that I was through, and they 
trailed behind and towards me, but a second before two of them 
hit me I shot—and the goalie never stood a chance. 

After the interval John played better, and he and I got the second 
goal, running down the wing together, drawing the defence from 
Johnny Wardel and finally slipping through a pass from which he 
had only to tap the ball to score. 

But the Arsenal were not beaten yet, and after a brilliant left- 
wing movement equalized ten minutes from the end. There was 
noise and rattling, and scuffling of feet, and a bell ringing, and 
desk lids being slammed... . 

As I walked to the next lesson I finished off the game at Wembley: 
we won 3—2, and I scored the winning goal a second before the 
final whistle blew. But the game had been spoiled by changing 
lessons and that damned school bell ringing, and I hadn’t even 


solved that beastly quadratic. 
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LIGHTING STREET AND STAGE 


By Gordon Craig 
II. THE STAGE 


WE who work in theatres have been so busy looking at cycloramas, 
borders, stage, scene, and actors that we have forgotten to look at 
Nature. It is now necessary to stop—forget all else—and positively 
look at Nature. 

Before you can turn to technical things and the machines of the 
technician you will have to observe and mark to some extent how 
the world is lighted. To have made machines to project light, to 
colour it, to increase its strength, and to dim it only proves a waste 
of our time and patience if we have forgotten to find out what it is 
that light does, to come to know it rather well—at least to note a 
few of its less obvious effects. So we really must look once more at 
Nature; and if we once do this, and inquiringly, we shall hardly 
ever cease to do it. 

* x x ** x 


- 


But for the moment let us reduce the whole matter of stage- 
lighting to a single example, and one which we can all understand 
the best—that is to say, to the lighting of a scene representing a 
room such as we can find to-day: our own room. If we do this, we 
shall soon see why we have to turn once more to the serious study 
of light . . . studying as an artist studies, by looking at daylight— 
by looking until light dawns in us. 

I will now attempt to say what it is that I see in my own house. 

The first thing I observe is that each room is lighted differently, 
although there is but one lamp, the sun: whereas if I go to a theatre 
the first thing I notice on the stage is that every room is lighted 
alike—almost in the same way, almost with the same result. Surely 
this will not do. I go back to my house to take another look, and 
to see whether it be possible to discover what it is that makes all 
the difference. Entering my house, I go into my bedroom and take 
a slow look round it. 

I am not long in discovering several little reasons which make it 
so different in its lighting from my study which is next to it: and I 
make a note of some of these points: 


(1) The ceiling is as though painted with five, six, or seven different shades 
of white, grey, green, and pink. 


(2) The walls, which are covered with what at a first glance we might say 
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is a white paper, but which is no such thing, are tinted in certain corners, 
and some of the surfaces are washed by several cross-washings of grey, mauve, 
and yellow. 

(3) A person standing over here is one tone—when standing over there is 
another—when by the wardrobe is a third—near the door, a fourth. Actually 
the figure changes its aspect, since it changes its light, at every new position 
it takes up. Its several aspects suggest several moods—these moods, several 
thoughts. 


These three points can be noted in the course of three minutes. 
I look at the clock: it is midday. I go into my study, and taking out 
my manuscript book reserved for “Lighting” I write down in detail 
as much as I can recall. “All quite obvious,” you may say. “Any 
fool can see these things in a moment—it needs no ghost come from 
a grave to tell us this.” I suppose that is true—yet it is a fact that 
no one belonging to a theatre has ever observed any such thing, or 
his fancy would have been quickened and he could hardly have 
failed to set to work and, by reconsidering the whole business of 
lighting a stage, might have achieved some success . . . something 
different from what is done nowadays. Not that a fine bit of lighting, 
accompanied by a harsh bit of talking and vile acting, around a 
superficial drama could be reckoned as worth anything; but trying 
never does any harm, even if others don’t try. 

But to return to the point where at midday I was writing down 
a detailed account of as much as I could recall of what I had 
observed in the lights and shadows of my bedroom. 

I return to the same room three hours later, and find that nothing 
is the same as when I left it at twelve o’clock. The sun has moved. 
If this were the sole cause of the change, the matter would seem to 
be a more simple one than it is; but on inspecting the room, the 
window (there is one only) inside and outside, I come upon a 
number of new facts of which it is necessary to take note. 

To begin with, the room is on the first floor—it faces due east— 
the house is on a hill; below are grass terraces, and along all these 
terraces are olive-trees. But I am going ahead far too quickly, and 
I have skipped many essential facts. Where am I—in what land? 
In Italy—precisely in Sturla, near Genoa: and there the light plays 
down from the sun very differently from what it does upon a window 
in Thrums or a verandah by the Pacific. 

So I have to make a note that in the study of stage-lighting, 
when observing how a room is lighted, one must first note 
the longitude and latitude of the spot on which the house is 
built. 

You may find this to be somewhat far-fetched ; but consider for 
a moment. We have, let us say, ten plays to produce, each placed 
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in a different land; and in each play one of the scenes is a room. 
These are the plays :— 


The Shadow of the Glen (Ireland). 
Tartuffe (France). 

She Stoops to Conquer (England). 
Kabale und Liebe (Germany). 

The Revizor (Russia). 

Bottega di Caffé (Italy). 

Caesar and Cleopatra (Egypt). 

The Little Minister (Scotland). 

Ein Fux will er sich machen (Austria). 
The Doll’s House (Norway). 


SrOe Ce teice ae c teers 


_ 


(I have avoided mention of the poetic tragedies and comedies, 
since it is difficult to find in all of them those little rooms of which 
I am speaking. It is even difficult to think of such plays in the 
same mood as one is in when thinking of plays of a more positive 
actuality.) 

I search in my own room in the light of day for clues to lead me 
to understand what could be done to relight these ten plays—because 
it is altogether an easier matter to be led by Nature than to create. 
If you are very careful and stick to the work, you can more easily 
give an appearance of reality to the scene and figures in the play 
Kabale und Liebe, or The Doll’s House, than you can give an appear- 
ance of poesie to the scene and figures in Lear or Twelfth Night. 
The first being the easier task of the two is my reason for dealing 
with it here: for with stage-lighting as it is in our land to-day— 
higgledy-piggledy, go-as-you-please, switch on, switch off—it is 
better that you should not overtax your powers just at first. 

To return once more. After having fixed the longitude and 
latitude we come to the question of the hours of the rising and 
setting of the sun during the particular week in the special place 
where our house is planted. After that the situation of the house: 
in town or in the country—on a road or amidst fields—near water 
or sand or snow—on sea-level, or forty feet to four thousand feet 
above it. Then to note whether the house faces south, north, east 
or west—and on which side of the house your rooms are, your 
study and your bedroom—how many windows. . . . 


* * ** x x ** * 

But I have skipped at least forty to sixty important facts, which 
we should have noted and about which we should have stopped to 
think. This sort of work is like a game of patience and must never 
be hurried, and nothing must be overlooked. I merely sketch in the 
whole thing quickly and lightly here. Were I to attempt to work 
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out a single problem step by step, I should fill a hundred pages: it 
is what will have to be done some day before one scene shall be 
lighted properly on a stage. Then we shall really be moving towards 
a new theatre, and perhaps my few notes here as suggestion may 
prove to be of more use than nothing at all. 


* * * * * 


After I have discovered the position of this room of mine I take 
a look at its construction. It has one window and two doors. The 
doors are not unimportant, for light comes through them, although 
they only lead the one into a passage and the other into the next 
room. Except for this window and these doors, there is no break in 
the plain surfaces of walls, floor, or ceiling. 

I now make a note as to the size of the room. I know, of course, 
that the stage makes its room scenes what size it will, but then the 
stage takes far greater liberties with reality than it should do when 
aiming at realism. Here we are not considering what the stage does, 
but what some day it will have to do: for we are here concerned 
with observing what Nature—the sacred model of all things in all 
arts—does, looks like, and why and when she does this or that. 

The size of the room noted down, we come to the colour of the 
paper and whatever else may hang on the walls, over the doors or 
the window: are there any pictures or maps or looking-glasses or 
pieces of stuff hung up? Are the pictures framed and covered by 
glass? Cabinets or wardrobes, are there any? And if so, what size 
and colour? All depends upon these trifles as to how the light will 
play when it comes in through door or window and begins its 
work . . . how it will cannon off this angle and that, reflecting 
here, there, and at dozens of angles. 

What covers the floor? With one window letting in the light, we 
have six main reflectors, i.e. floor and ceiling and four walls; and 
on these six reflectors are eight, ten, twenty or more smaller reflectors. 
This is why we are inspecting everything with care. A small plate 
of glass which surrounds the electric bell button, let into the wall, 
can make a score of fresh possibilities in the lighting of a room. 

These facts ascertained, let us turn to the window as the principal 
channel for the entrance of the light—and after that to the door. 
The window first, and let the door be shut. 

Is there glass in the window frame? What wood divides and 
surrounds the plates of glass? What kind of glass is it—frosted or 
transparent? And is it white, green, blue, or what colour? How 
large is the window? Is it open, closed, or half and half? Is it what 
we call a French window, opening like folding doors, or is it a 
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window with sashes? And outside, are there shutters? What shape 
of shutters? Indian and Italian differing from German and English 
and French. It might be well to make a complete collection of 
studies, showing the shapes of thirty to fifty shutters of the world— 
since they play so important a part in the history of windows, and 
windows, as we have seen, are the main channels through which 
the light enters a room. 

Having found that the shape of our shutter is such and such, you 
next have to spot its colour—if painted or if plain wood, for all 
woods have a natural tone or colour of their own. Then whether 
open, half open, or more or less closed: even when quite closed 
there are few shutters which do not allow some light to enter—but 
in which direction it enters is not without interest, nor is the question 
of the hours at which that direction changes. 

But are you still at all interested in this long and tedious inspection 
of walls, floors, shutters, and rays of sun? By the way, we had quite 
forgotten that important item: are there direct rays to-day, or is it 
at all misty? Is there snow outside? Green or brown trees—green 
lawns? What? And don’t forget the sky: is it blue, green, red, rosy, 
yellow, grey—are there clouds on the move? What happens to walls, 
floors, ceilings, windows, curtains and all when there are rays, and 
what when there are none? 

The fact of our forgetting this is typical of our hasty artist’s way 
of observing things; and we have without doubt forgotten many an 
important condition in our research. But let us suppose for a moment 
that all the main items are listed. Good. Now then for some of the 
details. 

The position of the sun changes round—it’s here at eight and 
there at nine. A shutter opens and closes—the water outside. our 
house is still, or is ruffled or on the move—the road beneath our 
window is peopled and trafficked, or empty. One man passes at 
one-thirty. (Yes, a man passing across a road down there, some 
two hundred feet away, can cause the light on the walls of my 
room to behave curiously. And I have thought that, maybe once in 
some drama, the return of someone to a house, though he were still 
afar off, could become almost known to the spectators by this 
preliminary hint.) 

Shall we make a list of what exactly happens to our room with 
open window as the position of the sun or the moon is changed? 
Have we the time? If so, then we have the time to enjoy the actual 
wonder. ‘Three hours watching the subtle and beautiful spectacle 
would be easier than three days struggling to record each change. 
Have we time after that to watch the same spectacle when the 
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shutter is closed? And another day with it half closed? Have we 
time to note what happens at twelve midday when the street is 
crowded with people—and at one, when it is empty? And next day 
have we time to await the passing of a large funeral procession? 
Again, the effect depends on which land your room happens to be 
in, for if it’s Italy and such and such a city the room will become 
strangely different from what it will become if it’s placed in England. 

The room is alive in a dozen ways, and light is one of the prime 
movers: it is as alive as is a human being, only differently: passive 
is the room, except in its curious power to reflect . . . something 
worth while is in all this. 


% x * * * 


As I sometimes sit up rather late I only get up at eight in the 
morning, and in the summer lie down in the afternoon from four 
to five for a rest. 

On lying down and going to sleep I always delight in thinking of 
my room, with its many shadows, half shadows and quarter shadows, 
as of a stage scene. And it puts me into a restful state to realize 
how much there still is for us to do in the way of lighting or painting 
a scene which as yet we have not attempted to do. 

The two words “the half’ (of everything) struck me this afternoon 
—for I was wondering where I should find a clue to start from; 
and the clue, or a clue, is “the half.” For 


the window was half open 

the shutters half up 

the white curtains half drawn 

the window itself more than half in the middle of one wall 
the second curtain, over the door, half hanging out 


and this collection of halves brought about so many beautiful 
perfections, whereas had window and curtains been wholly open 
. well, something very different would have resulted. 

There is a good deal of this “Aalf”’ in Nature: a garden isn’t 
wholly green nor entirely red; a road isn’t all grey, nor entirely 
straight; a shadow doesn’t envelop things—it is on one side, one 
half, of them; the full light of day is veiled, or we should become 
blind—the sun is but half turned up, as it were. 


But I have said enough to suggest what it is we have to do. After 
having studied light and its effect in Nature, limiting our search 
strictly to one room, we shall see more exactly than before what 
can be done to make the lights used in a theatre answer to one’s 
realistic fancies—and possibly get some way towards the difficult 
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matter of how to do that. Years will pass, and with them the desire 
to make the lights of a theatre do merely that: and a new desire 
will come—to use the imagination and employ all one has learnt in 
an imaginative treatment of stage-lighting . . . say for ten plays 
which are not of the same kind as those listed above. One will 
probably turn to lighting the Shakespearean drama and do what is 
not done to-day, that is to say, something really worth while. 

Talking lately with a friend, I pointed out that to the stage men 
of to-day nothing more seems to have occurred than had occurred 
to the stage men of centuries ago, when the lights were permanently 
fixed in certain positions and turned on and off, and there an end. 

‘And you will tell them what to do and how to do it?” he asked. 

Surely not . . . for that would mean offering them a short cut 
to a bit of glory, and short cuts are worthless. Backing all ideas 
must be the eyes that have seen what they have seen, and backing 
the eyes the imagination. 


Gorpon Craic’s Houszk anpD GARDEN NEAR GENOA 
Drawing by J. Arr 
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STAR-BEGOTTEN 


A BIOLOGICAL FANTASIA 
By H. G. Wells 


[The first instalment of this story appeared last month. It is concerned with 
an ““idea’ which started in a scientific discussion at the Planetarium Club— 
an hypothesis that the Martians are capable of direct interference with the 
earth by tmposing their form and character on our unborn children by means 
of cosmic rays. Mr. Foseph Davis, ‘‘a man of letters, a sensitive, intelligent 
and cultwated man,” was peculiarly impressed by the idea. At the moment 
he was in a state of nervous tension, assailed by doubts of his early convictions, 
puzzled by the outlook and behaviour of his singular wife, and about to 
become a father. Applying the idea to his personal affairs, he has just taken 
Dr. Stedding, his wife’s doctor, into his confidence. | 


IV 


DR. HOLDMAN STEDDING IS INFECTED WITH THE 
_ IDEA 


§1 

Dr. Holdman Stedding lay awake that night thinking about 
the state of mind of Mr. Davis and about the queer idea of a genetic 
invasion of Martian qualities that he had propounded. There was 
something provocative about the idea; something that made his 
intelligence bristle defensively. “Pure balderdash!”’ he said aloud, 
but as a matter of fact what made it so irritating was that it was not 
pure balderdash. There was an attenuated but unbreakable thread 
of silly plausibility about the suggestion that prevented him from 
throwing it altogether out of his mind. He threw words like “balder- 
dash” at it as one might throw stones at a dog that persists in follow- 
ing one, and presently there was the damned thing back again. 

“If it should chance that something of the sort was going on.” 

He found himself asking himself whether there was any sort of 
evidence that some new type or perhaps even new types of human 
being were appearing in the world. Can there be such things as 
Martianized minds? ‘“‘Silly phrase,’ he said. “But somehow a 
contagious phrase.” 

He ran his mind over its collection of facts about the subject. 
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He knew most of what was known and he realized that for the 
purpose of getting a conclusive answer, it amounted to hardly 
anything at all. He reviewed the question methodically. The most 
confident statements, he reflected, are made that man has not 
changed since Neolithic times, that he has degenerated since the 
days of Pericles, that he is larger or smaller, healthier, less healthy 
than his ancestors, that he has become finer and subtler or anything 
else that suits the private convictions stated or implicit, of the 
‘authority’ who flings out this sort of stuff to the public. When 
you came to think it over as he was doing, it was all without exception 
opiniated rubbish. No one has yet devised the means of getting the 
confused and irregular records available into any sort of order. 
No one has been able to do that work. People like J. B. S. Haldane 
and suchlike pioneer biologists were trying to form a research 
society now. Even the men most in contact with the facts have nothing 
better than ‘‘impressions” and “persuasions,” and some, thought 
Dr. Holdman Stedding with righteous self-applause, know that 
that is so, and some do not, and let their prejudices rip. Dr. Hold- 
man Stedding’s private and unproven “impression’’ was just the 
impression most favourable to Mr. Davis’s wild surmise. His un- 
proven belief was that a considerable change in the human mind 
was going on. He thought that heavy and clumsy types were not 
so abundant in the population as they used to be and that certain 
new mental types were on the increase. 

“But what has that to do with Martians and cosmic-rays?’’ his 
common-sense protested, and his common-sense answered ‘‘Nothing.”’ 

After which he continued to pursue the subject. 


§ 2 

Such discursive nocturnal meditations as Dr. Holdman Stedding 
was now committed to, combine the advantage that they cover a 
wide ground and find the most diverse evidence in their excursions, 
with the disadvantage that they sometimes lose their way altogether 
and never return to the main issue. For a time the doctor’s train of 
thought was in danger of the latter fate. He wandered into a laby- 
rinth of possibility about the peculiar scepticism of the contemporary 
mind and the perplexing obduracies and wilfulnesses of so many 
of the rising generation. He knew more about the ideas of his hospital 
students than most of his colleagues, and sometimes they filled him 
with hope and sometimes they terrified him. Like all youth since 
our race began, most of them were sheep and went whither they 
were told or led, but for all that it was quite conceivable that the 
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proportion of independent and wilful minds was higher than it had 
ever been before. 

The stiff troublesome fellows were the interesting ones. 

He passed to the marked increase of effective medical research 
and from that to the general inventiveness of our age. Inventiveness 
had never been so manifest as it was to-day. For more than a century 
it had been increasing. Directly you said a thing could not possibly 
be done; there it was—done. Yet so far no one had suggested that 
this must be due to the release of new mental types. It might be. 

He felt that he would like to have another talk with Davis about 
the whole matter. Where had Davis got his evidently very strong 
belief that there were new and strange types appearing in the 
world? Could he know of anything that a leading obstetrician of 
wide scientific reading was not likely to know? The trouble about 
talking to Davis was the doctor’s persuasion—possibly an exaggerated 
one—that mentally he was not too safely balanced. It would be 
unwise to “encourage” him, if he was in fact drifting towards a 
delusion. And then abruptly Dr. Holdman Stedding remembered 
something. 

“His wife!’ 

Several times Davis had practically asserted that his wife was 
strange, odd, exceptional. Dr. Holdman Stedding tried to recall 
the exact words but he found he could not do so. But that manifest 
disturbance at the advent of a child was bound up with that. 

“Tf he’s beginning to think his wife is one of these Martianized 
people! . . . I wonder what a fellow of that sort might not do. 
. . . What was it he said? Something about our very children not 
proving to be our own?” 

Dr. Holdman Stedding spent some time that night trying to recall 
every particular he could of both these people. She was very quiet 
in her manner, observant, sane. If she was exceptional mentally 
it was because she was exceptionally sane. She moved easily and 
gracefully, as one does who has no conflicting nervous impulses. 
She did so even in her present condition; she was being one of the 
calmest and most competent patients he had ever known. “If she’s 
Martianized,” reflected the doctor, “then the sooner we all get 
Martianized the better.”’ 

But then, he considered, he had not seen her a dozen times 
altogether and there might be qualities in her of which he knew 
nothing, to account for her husband’s attitude, for that faintly 
distrustful insecurity about her. 

The doctor speculated about the relations of the Davis couple 
for awhile. He liked her and he found something slightly antipathetic 
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about her husband. The man’s quick, incalculable, and ill-adjusted 
mental movements made him uncomfortable. No doubt his literary 
gifts were considerable, but like so many of these literary people 
he had much more control over himself upon paper than in real 
life. He must be a great trial to her and she ought to be protected, 
now at any rate, from his possible eccentricities. The doctor felt 
that something ought to be done about it, and began thinking of 
possible things that might or might not be done, until it occurred 
to him that it was through this sort of breach in impartiality that 
unprofessional conduct may enter into the life of a practitioner. 


§3 


In the morning he wrote a very carefully considered letter to 
Davis which he marked ‘‘Private” and addressed to the Planetarium 
Club. 

It was a long and repetitious letter. It beat about the bush too 
much to be quoted in full here, but the gist of it was a warning not 
to give way to a ‘“‘fantasy-suggestion.” “These little imaginative 
ideas one takes into one’s mind are like those insidious creatures 
the mediaeval doctors used to talk about, little things that seem 
nothing at all, that leap into your mouth before you know where you 
are and grow into monsters inside your brain and devour your 
sanity.” No human mind, the doctor declared, was sufficiently 
balanced as yet to resist the disturbance of a too persistently cherished 
idea. ‘That was why nearly everyone who investigated “psychic 
phenomena,” or “telepathy” or “astrology” or “cheiromancy” 
or the tarot cards, presently began to find there was “something 
in it.”’ Mr. Davis was to think no more about it, distract his mind, 
take up chess, play golf on new courses, before this obsession really 
gripped his mind. “‘You are standing on the brink of a long mental 
slide at the bottom of which is delusional insanity. I write plainly 
to you, because you are still a perfectly sane man.” 


§ 4 


“He knows—he knows as well as I do,” said Mr. Joseph Davis. 
“But he’s afraid to go on with it... .” 

“IT want to go on with it. But how I am to do that I don’t know. 
Watch. . . . And meanwhile these cosmic rays fly noiselessly about 
me—the arrows of the Martians—and by a birth here and a birth 
there—humanity undergoes—dehumanization.” 
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PROFESSOR ERNEST KEPPEL TAKES UP THE IDEA IN 
HIS OWN PECULIAR FASHION 


§ 1 

Now Dr. Holdman Stedding had a great friend and crony, 
a bachelor like himself and a queer, imaginative talker, Professor 
Ernest Keppel. He was nominally professor of philosophy, but 
latterly he had engaged more and more in psychotherapy. He was 
accused of psychologizing his philosophy away into a descriptive 
science and he was a frequent and formidable controversialist, more 
often in hot water than not. 

He was a dark, scarred, halting man. He had been scarred by 
the explosion of a hidden mine in the German trenches during the 
September advance in 1918. The scar ran as a dark-red suture 
from the middle of his forehead across the left brow, where an 
overhanging exostosis thrust his eye into a deep and sinister cavern. 
Moreover, the explosion had stiffened the joint of his forearm, 
injured his pelvis, and left him lame. Before that he must have been 
very animated and attractive indeed. But his mutilation had left a 
curious bitterness in his nature. He understood why he was bitter, 
he did his best not to be bitter, but taking thought about it could 
not make him sweet. He was over-sensitive to the effect of his scar 
when he met new people; his incurable delusion that he was repulsive 
made him abrupt and rude, more particularly with women, and 
perhaps he exaggerated the delights of the normal experiences from 
which he felt he was shut off. He was prosperous and he lived well, 
and his energy and persistence in research and speculation were 
making a great reputation for him. 

The doctor found his company extremely stimulating. He was 
accustomed to bring new ideas to him and toast them, so to speak, 
in front of his glowing mind. Indeed, he hardly ever took an idea 
to himself and assimilated it until he had warmed it up first before 
Professor Keppel. And now accordingly he took advantage of a 
lunch engagement to bring up the matter of the Martians. They 
often arranged by telephone to lunch together, because Keppel’s 
place was so much nearer than clubland. 

“T was talking to a lunatic yesterday,” said the doctor, “and he 
broached a most remarkable idea.” 

He sketched Mr. Davis’s alleged discovery in a tone of appreciative 
scepticism as lunch went on. 

‘It’s nonsense,”’ he concluded. 
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“Tt’s nonsense,” Mr. Keppel agreed. ““But——” 

“Exactly! But ws 

“‘But——” repeated Keppel and waved the hand of his inferior 
arm stiffly, while his trim parlourmaid stood at his elbow with 
the savoury. 

A certain brightness appeared in his overhung eye. His expression 
became profound. 

Dr. Holdman Stedding waited. 

‘The interesting point,” said Mr. Keppel, helping himself to his 
Gruyere a la Roi Alphonse. ‘The interesting point is, as you say, that 
we do in fact know nothing about what human modification may 
be going on at the present time. Nothing. Demographic science has 
hardly begun to be a precise science—much less an exact science. 
Our social statistics are extravagantly clumsy. (A), We don’t know 
what to count or measure, and (B) we haven’t an idea how to 
measure it. It zs quite possible that new human types may be 
appearing in the world, or that once rare types may be increasing 
in number relatively. More geniuses—more aberrant gifts. And the 
queer thing is that when this lunatic comes to you and starts this idea 
in your head, you don’t say ‘Pish’ or “Tush’ and just turn it down; 
you begin to have a vague sense that somehow you have felt some- 
thing—you hardly know what.” 

That’s/3t77 

‘And when you bring it to me (Do try this savoury. Don’t pass it. 
I got the recipe from Martinez at that Spanish restaurant in Swallow 
Street) I begin to have the same feeling.” 


§ 2 

“One’s imagination wants to play with it. It’s as attractive as a 
hare’s foot to a kitten. Suppose, Keppel, suppose—for the sake of a 
talk—there are Martians.” 

“Let’s suppose it,” said Keppel, “I’m more than willing.” 

“What sort of minds would they have and what would they think 
of our minds, and what might they not try to make of them?” 

“Regarded as an exercise in speculative general psychology? 
That’s attractive.” | 

“As a speculative exercise then.” 

“Exactly. You know that man Olaf Stapledon has already tried 
something of the sort in a book called Last and First Men. Some day 
we shall certainly have to come to a general psychology independent 
of the human type, just as now these young men in the Society of 
Experimental Biology are getting away from the highly specialized 
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_ peculiarities of human physiology towards a general physiological 
science. Now away there in Mars, as any astronomer will tell you, 
there are all the conditions necessary for a sort of life similar, if not 
identically similar, to life upon earth, the same elements, air, water, 
a temperature range not widely different. The probabilities are in 
favour of there having been a parallel—a roughly parallel evolution. 
Parallel but in some ways different. The gravitional energy, atmo- 
spheric pressure, and such-like things are different, and that would 
mean differences in lightness, vigour, and size. Martian plants and 
animals would probable run much bigger. Much bigger.” 

“I forget the relative masses of the two planets,”’ said the doctor. 

“T forget, too. Roughly it’s something like eight to one—perhaps a 
bit more. So the Martian, if he had a human form, would be twice 
as tall and eight times our weight. A bigger, longer-lived creature. 
Assumin ag 

*““What don’t we assume!” 

“No. It’s not wild assumption. The odds are in favour that there 
are or have been growths, detachments, moving, feeling things, in 
existence on that planet. This is bold speculation, Holdman Stedding, 
I admit, but it isn’t extravaganza.” 

“Go on. But you wouldn’t dare to talk to your students like this.” 

“Possibly not. How far would the evolution of life, if it had an 
independent start elsewhere under slightly but not essentially dif- 
ferent conditions, run parallel to the evolution of life on earth?” 

“The same tune, I suppose, with variations.” 

“It is difficult to imagine anything else. There would be plants— 
I think green plants—and animals. The animals would run about 
as individuals and have senses, something like ours—perhaps very 
like ours. They might see more colours than we do, for example, 
have a longer or shorter range of sound, subtler feelers in the place 
of our hands. Probably Nature has tried out all the possible senses on 
earth here. But not all the possible shapes and patterns. Anyhow, 
these Martians would respond to stimuli; they would have reflexes ; 
they would condition their reflexes. I believe if we could call up 
the spirit of dear old Pavloff, we should find him agreeing with us, 
that the chances are heavily in favour of any possible minds there, 
being minds fundamentally like ours.”’ 

“But with a longer past.” 

“Yes, Mars was cool long before earth was. A longer past, a hotter 
summer, and a harder winter—the year of Mars is twice the length 
of ours—a larger body and a larger brain. With more room for 
memories—more and better memories, and more space for ideas, 
more and better ideas. And so the problem comes down to this. 
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What sort of mind would a man have if he had a longer ancestry, an 
ampler memory, a less hurried life?”’ 

“T accept all that as just possible,” said the doctor. 

“It is certainly where the weight of probability lies. Now all these 
pseudo-scientific story-writers who write about Mars make their 
Martians monsters and horrors, inhuman in the bad sense, cruel. 
Why should they be anything of the sort? Why,” repeated Professor 
Keppel, taking coffee, “why should they be anything of the sort?” 

‘Quite nice monsters?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, the German professor evolved his idea of a camel from his 
inner consciousness; why shouldn’t we do the same with our 
Martians?” 

‘Having regard to the facts. Why not?” 

Dr. Holdman Stedding looked at his watch. 

‘Not till you’ve smoked one of those pennant-shaped Coronas you 
like,”’ said Keppel, “‘and just a whiff of brandy. Because, confound it! 
you started this talk, you’ve interested me, and you’ve got to hear 
it out. If there is such a thing as a Martian, rest assured Holdman 
Stedding, he’s humanity’s big brother.” 

“Big in every way you think. A super-superman.”’ 

“Good, anyhow.” 

‘““Beyond good and evil?” 

“Everything alive must have its good and evil. Beyond our good 
and evil, anyhow. None the worse for that perhaps. No; if you talk 
to your lunatic again you can at least dispel any fear he has of his 
Martians. The odds are they are not so much invading us as acting 
as a sort of interplanetary tutor. Bless my heart! At the mere thought 
I feel a sort of benevolent influence.” 

“No,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding, emitting a smoke jet with the 
appreciative expression of a cigar advertisement in Punch, and 
weighing the possibilities of the case with luxurious deliberation. 
“It’s your cook.” 


§ 3 


““She’s a very good cook,”’ Professor Keppel admitted. “‘But about 
these Martians. We are letting our fancy play too wildly about them. 
Let’s leave them for a bit. There’s another point your patient has 
raised that’s quite available for separate treatment. Practically 
another question. There may or may not be these sane and mature 
watchers over human destiny, these Celestial Uncles, these friends in 
the midnight sky, but what does seem to be possible and even within 
our reach, is this idea, that the species Homo sapiens, because of some 
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possible increase or change in direction of the cosmic rays, or from 
some other unknown cause, is starting to mutate, and mutate along 
some such line as that larger wisdom indicates.” 

“Some sort of larger wisdom,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding, “a 
purely hypothetical wisdom.” 

“You are very precise,” said Mr. Keppel. ‘But anyhow that is 
what we want to know. Is there such a biological movement going 
on? Is there any means of tracing it if it is going on? The real feeling 
at the back of both our minds is that if there is not something of 
the sort going on, then this breed of pretentious, self-protective, 
imbeciles———” 

“Poor homo sapiens !’? murmured the doctor. ‘“‘How he catches it, 
nowadays !”’ 

“Is very near the end of its tether. It’s no good pretending you 
disagree with that. Haven’t all reasonable civilized men nowadays 
this feeling of being dilettantes on a sinking ship? We all want a 
break towards something better in the way of living. Hopes and our 
wishes speak together. And it may be—as we half hope. But how are 
we to test this idea? How are we to set about the investigation?” 

“Without making everyone think we have gone crazy?” 

/ Precisely.” 

“Nietzsche?” hazarded the doctor. ‘‘Are these his supermen we 
are thinking about?” 

‘“‘He brings in too much Oriental bric-a-brac for my taste,” said 
Keppel. ‘And so far as I can make out, he has at least two different 
meanings for that Ubermensch of his. On the one hand he is a bio- 
logically better sort of man and on the other a sort of aggregate 
synthetic being like Hobbes’s Leviathan. You never know how to 
take him. Let’s rule Nietzsche out. Let us just follow up this question 
whether there is an increase in—what shall I call them?—high-grade 
intellectual types?” 

The doctor helped himself with infinite restraint and discretion to 
just the merest splash more brandy. “I think, Keppel, there may be 
a possible way to set this note of interrogation working.” 

‘“‘We have our reputations to consider.” 

‘“‘We have our reputations to consider, but quite possibly this 
fellow—well, to commit a very slight indiscretion—it is Mr. Joseph 
Davis, the man who writes those extremely popular, those florid— 
shall I say? those almost too glorifying glosses, so to speak, on history 
—might do something for us in this respect. His writings, his associa- 
tion with what one might call the more romantic aspects of the 
human record, his almost strained belief in the faith, hope, and 
glory of our species, put him I think in a position to ask questions. . . .” 

D 
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“Joseph Davis,” considered Keppel. “The man who wrote From 
Agincourt to Trafalgar? Him! You got this idea about the Martians 
from him!” 

“T told him to think no more about it.” 

“But he will?” 

“He will. He wants to think about it. He wants to follow this up. 
He——. Something has shaken him up. I can’t make up my mind 
whether he is going mad or going sane. But if I give him half a hint, 
he’ll be off on the scent of these Martians now like a dog after a 
rabbit.” 


VI 
OPENING PHASES OF THE GREAT EUGENIC RESEARCH 


§ 1 

“Now here, now there,’’ whispered Mr. Davis to himself as he 
stood on the doorstep of the headmaster of Gorpel School and looked 
at the headmaster’s trim but beautiful garden. 

It was six months later and high summer, and he was the father 
of an extremely healthy but extremely intelligent-looking child. 
And the belief that he had discovered that the most wonderful 
event in the history of our planet was now happening, had entered 
into and become part of his being. 

Ostensibly he had come to Gorpel to lecture on ‘“The Grandeur 
that was Rome,” but really he had come to look that interesting 
collection of boys over and talk to the headmaster about any 
mentally (or even physically) exceptional lads who might have 
attracted his attention. Nothing was to be said about Martians, 
cosmic rays, or anything of that sort. It was to be put before the 
headmaster as a mild little inquiry into the prospects of the ‘‘odd’”’ 
type of boy. 

It was Dr. Holdman Stedding who had suggested this line of 
inquiry to him. Really the excellent doctor wanted this material 
collected to feed the whimsical and nine-tenths sceptical curiosity of 
Keppel and himself, but he had succeeded in persuading himself 
that it was absolutely the best treatment for Davis’s mental worries 
that his imaginative vagaries should be steadied and assuaged by a 
methodical exploration of what might quite possibly prove to be 
illuminating facts. This brought with it a certain sense of benevolence 
because Davis was not his patient under treatment, paid no fees. It 
was indeed simply helping the man as one man helps another. 


b) 
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Davis at this stage was looking for mental abnormalities—on the 
upward side. He was getting whatever could be got from prison 
governors, educational authorities, schools of every sort where there 
was close contact between teachers and pupils, even from army 
instructors, institutions for defectives, lunatic asylums—and making a 
general report and a digest of his results. A number of facts not 
generally known was emerging from these inquiries. The proportion 
of children of the calculating-boy and musical-prodigy type seemed 
to be increasing quite markedly, finer muscular adjustment was in 
a very conspicuous way ousting mere beef from athleticism, critical 
obduracy at quite an early age was far more in evidence than it had 
ever been before. 

Possibly Davis, like many investigators, was disposed to find what 
he looked for. Dr. Holdman Stedding fancied he could allow 
for that. 

What Dr. Holdman Stedding did not allow for were the practical 
effects of these preoccupations upon an author’s normal activities. 
Like most men of sound professional standing, he thought authors 
did their work outside time and space and occupied their normal 
hours in the pursuit of royalties and publicity and in making speeches 
on irrelevant topics to unnecessary societies. But Joseph Davis had 
been engaged upon a great constellation of books, which were to 
give history, ennobled and illuminated, to the common man. He had 
schemed that as what he called his “‘life task.”” That task was now 
beginning to look like a modern cathedral under construction when 
some new heresy breaks out among the more opulent faithful and 
funds run short. Sometimes for six or seven days not a line was added. 

Meanwhile, every day it grew plainer to Davis that this theory 
which had at first seemed even to him a fantastic hypothesis was real 
and true. A new quality of human being was being inserted into 
the fabric of human life, ‘“‘one here, one there.”’ 

It was hard not to talk about it. It was hard to have to keep up 
the pretence of making a mere respectable inquiry as trivial and 
pointless as—let us say—a research thesis in pedagogics for an 
American University. He went about the world to social gatherings, 
to assemblies and theatres and restaurants; he mingled in crowds, 
he watched people’s unsuspecting faces, and now the thought was 
always in his mind: Jf only they knew! 

If only they knew what the Martians were doing to them! 

At first his attitude had been one of stark antagonism to this 
Martian intrusion. He had something more than an ordinary man’s 
instinctive loyalty to race and kind. He had super-imposed a mental 
habit. He had made himself a champion of that ancient and 
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venerable normal life of humanity, unaltered through the ages— 
except now and then through the providential punishment of some 
transitory heresy—the simple, old, beautiful story of childhood, 
learning, love, industry, parentage, honour, and the easy passage to 
a venerable old age and a brightly hopeful death. It was a story at 
once earthly, in the best, the honest pious peasant sense, and pro- 
foundly spiritual. This life, age after age, had been set in a stimulating 
round of seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, thirst and hunger, 
reasonable desires and modest satisfactions. Of such stuff was history 
woven, and across this sound, enduring fabric were embroidered the 
great historical figures, in a bright opera-drama as glad in quality 
as an illuminated missal. History told of their conquests, triumphs, 
glories, heroisms, of heart-stirring tragedies and lovely sacrifices. 
They were all far greater than life-size—like the monarchs and gods 
in an Assyrian relief—the common people ran about beneath their 
feet according to the best historical traditions. So it had been. So 
it would go on until at last the Almighty commanded the curtain to 
ring down and called the actors forward from their various retiring- 
rooms to receive appropriate rewards. 

Such was the picture of the world and its promise that he had 
been working to realize, overworking to realize, when this fantastic 
and distracting suspicion of a Martian intervention first came to 
him. It was as if the vast canvas on which he had been working with 
such resolution had suddenly cracked across and betrayed his light 
and shade, his heights and depths, as the completest unreality. 

Now—and here there seems to have been some gap in his logical 
process—he felt that the Martians would certainly be against all these 
fine things for which he struggled. Why, one may ask, should the 
Martians be against them? Why should they be by necessity spoilers 
ofso rich and noble a fabric? But he had his full share of that infirmity 
of our impatient minds which makes us leap naturally to the con- 
clusion that what is not uncritically on our side and subject to our 
ideas, is against us. At the onset of a strange way of living we bristle 
like dogs at the sight of a strange animal. He hated these Martians 
as soon as he thought of them. He could not imagine their inter- 
ference with our nice world could be anything but devastating. 

His motive to begin with, therefore, was an altogether uncom- 
plicated desire to detect, expose, and repel an insidious and dreadful 
attack upon this dear and happy human life we all enjoy so greatly 
and relinquish so reluctantly. These Martians presented themselves to 
him as the blackest of threats to all those convictions that make life 
worth living upon earth. Indisputably they must be inhuman, what- 
ever else they are. That went without saying. To be inhuman implied 
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to him as to most of us, malignant cruelty; it seemed impossible 
that it could mean anything else. (And yet this is a world where lots 
of us live upon terms of sentimental indulgence towards cats, dogs, 
monkeys, horses, cows, and suchlike unhuman creatures, help them 
in a myriad simple troubles, and attribute the most charming reac- 
tions to them !) 

Among other things it seemed to him unquestionable that the 
drive of these so elaborately aimed cosmic missiles among our 
chromosomes, would be to increase the intellectual power of the 
Martianized individuals very greatly. There seemed to be no alter- 
native to that conclusion. And for some very deep-seated reason in 
his make-up, it was an intolerable thought for him, that there should 
appear any class of creatures on earth, intellectually above his own, 
unless they were profoundly inferior to him morally, and so repulsive 
and ugly as practically to reverse the handicap against him. They 
had to be ugly in appearance, they had to be ugly in motive and action. 
There had to be that compensation at least. This idea of their 
ugliness followed the idea of their intelligence with such an air of 
necessity, that it was some weeks before he began even to suspect 
that the two ideas might be separated. 

At first he pictured a Martian as something hunched together, 
like an octopus, tentacular, saturated with evil poisons, oozing 
unpleasant juices, gigantic leathery bladder of hate. The smell he 
thought would be terrible. And those indirect offspring who were 
to be so foully disseminated upon earth, were bound, he imagined, 
to be not simply intelligent in a hard unsympathetic way, but in 
some manner disfigured and disgusting. They would be bound to 
have turnip heads, bladder-of-lard crania, short-sighted eyes, horrible 
little faces, long detestable hands, unathletic and possibly crippled 
bodies, “.5.); | 

Yet struggling desperately against this trend were certain vague 
apprehensions about his wife and child. 


§ 2 
There was an extraordinary division in his mind at this time. Two 
cognate currents of suspicion ran side by side and would not mingle. 
His wife was at once associated with and separated from his general 
line of thought. If, for instance, Dr. Holdman Stedding had asked 
him outright, “Do you think your wife is one of these people who 
have been touched in their natal phase by the magic of the cosmic 
vibrations?” he would have answered at once with almost perfect 
honesty that these Martian speculations of his had absolutely nothing 
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to do with her. But he would not have answered the question calmly ; 
he would have had a touch of defensive indignation in his voice. 
And it was not a question he would have asked himself. It was a 
question he could not have asked himself; there was some barrier 
against that. 

He was resisting a very obvious impulse to complete the link of 
association and fear that linked his long-standing sense of some 
strangeness about his wife with this Martian idea. The two lines of 
suggestion were in reality connected and consecutive, but by some 
self-protective necessity he would not see that his extreme readiness 
to accept the suggestion of a Martian influx had any direct relation 
to his long-incubated sense of the elfin quality of his wife. They were 
groups of ideas in different spheres. 

But these spheres of which the Martian one was now spinning so 
busily, were drawing closer and closer together in his mind. Within a 
measurable time they were bound to collide, to coalesce into one 
common whirlpool, which might be a very tumbled whirlpool indeed. 
Then he would be bound to face the realization that had already 
projected itself in his words to the doctor: “‘so that presently our very 
children may not prove to be our own.” 

This intimation breaking through his resistances evoked first the 
dread of an abnormal child, prematurely wise, macrocephalic, with 
dreadful tentacular hands. . . . So his essential humanity presented 
the thing. If the thing was a monster, what should he do? 

He thought of doing some very dreadful things. 

Such nightmare ideas haunted him more and more distressingly 
until the birth of his child. The immediate advent of that event 
filled him with almost uncontrollable terror. By an immense effort 
he concealed it and behaved himself. 

He was amazed—even Dr. Holdman Stedding was amazed—to 
have the young man brought into the world after a labour of less 
than an hour. No monstrous struggle. No frightful crisis. No 
Caesarian operation. 

“Ts he—is he all right?’’ he asked incredulous. 

“Fit as a fiddle,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding almost boisterously. 
Because he had found something contagious in the father’s uneasiness. 

“No malformations? No strangeness?”’ 

“On my honour, Mr. Davis, you don’t deserve such a child! You 
don’t. When they’ve done a little washing you shall see it. I’m not 
often enthusiastic. I’ve seen too many of ’em.” 

And it looked indeed a perfect little creature. When they put it 
into his parental arms a great wave of instinctive tenderness surged 
up in the heart of Joseph Davis. Like endless fathers in his position 
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before him, he was overcome by the wonderful fact that the creature’s 
little hands had perfect nails and fingers. 

Why had he ever been afraid? 

“I feel I’d like to see her,”’ he said. 

“Not just yet. A little while yet. Though she’s doing splendidly.” 

Whereupon Dr. Holman Stedding said a slightly unfortunate 
thing. ““There’s not a painted Madonna in all the world with a 
lovelier bambino than hers.” 

Mr. Joseph Davis’s expression became thoughtful. 

Silently he handed back his precious burthen to the hovering 
nurse. 

He was minded to go out and not to see Mary for a time. 

Then by a great effort he overcame this impulse and stayed indoors 
in his study downstairs and presently he was taken in to her, and 
when he saw her, tired but flushed and triumphant, with the child 
laid close to her, some long-standing restraint seemed to break 
between them and he called her his darling and knelt down beside 
her weeping. 

“Dear Joe!” she said, and her hand crept out and ruffled his hair 
gently. ““Queer Joe!” 


mG 

After that his ideas about the quality of the Martians’ influences 
and purposes began to change. After all, the two streams of realiza- 
tion came together in his mind gently and naturally, and he felt 
with the completest assurance and with no lingering trace of horror 
that both his wife and his child belonged to this new order of 
human beings that is appearing upon the planet. 

After that it was that his researches, which at the beginning had 
been directed mainly to poor law institutions for defective and 
malformed children, asylums, wonder children, and the more 
grotesque arcana of gynaecology, turned rather to schools and 
universities, and the ascertainable characteristics of exceptional and 
gifted people. He passed from a hunt for monsters to an investigation 
of outstanding endowment, to the detection and analysis of what is 
called genius in every field of human activity. He brooded over the 
pictured riddles of Diirer, he read the notebooks of Leonardo. He 
found a new interest in symbolic art and in whatever moody and 
inexplicable decoration from remote times and places came to his 
attention. Were these enigmas like cries in the dark, the struggling 
intimations of novel reactions and novel attitudes on the part 
of Martian pioneers towards the customs and traditions of our 


world? 
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He had never told anyone, least of all would he have told Dr. 
Holdman Stedding, that dreams about Martians were becoming 
rather frequent with him. They were extremely consistent dreams, 
or at least they were pervaded with a sense of consistency. These 
dream-Martians were no longer repulsive creatures, grotesques and 
caricatures, and yet their visible appearance was not human. They 
had steadfast, dark eyes, very widely separated, and their mouths 
were still and resolute. Their broad brows and round heads made 
him think of the smooth wise-looking heads of seals and cats, and he 
could not distinguish clearly whether they had shadowy hands and 
arms or tentacles. There was always a lens-like effect about his 
vision, as though he saw them through the eyepiece of some huge 
optical instrument. Ripples passed across the lens and increased the 
indistinctness, and ever and again flickering bunches of what he 
assumed were cosmic rays exploded from nothingness across the 
picture and flashed out radiating to the periphery and vanished. He 
felt that his dreams were taking him into a world where our ideas 
of form and process, of space and time, are no longer valid. In his 
dreams it was not as if he went across space to Mars, it was as if a 
veil became translucent. 

Once or twice in the daytime he had tried to make sketches of 
these watchers, but their physical forms had always eluded his pencil. 
He had never been able to draw very well, but also he had a feeling 
that even for a skilled artist there would have been difficulties about 
the planes and dimensions of these beings. 

Moreover, not only was he finding this difficulty in determining 
a Martian form, but he was finding a parallel difficulty in fixing any 
common characteristics for the earthly types he was beginning to 
distinguish as ‘“‘Martianized.”’ All that they had in common was 
that they were “different” and that this difference involved a certain 
detachment from common reactions. They lived apart. They thought 
after their own fashion. He was not sure whether they were actually 
insusceptible to mass emotions; he may have expected them to be 
and that with him would have been half-way to thinking them so. 


§ 4 


On this visit to Gorpel he pursued what was becoming his usual 
technique. It was at once subtle and a trifle crazy. There was a 
streak of masochism about it. He had written all his books so far to 
appeal to the heroic common humanity in all of us. And now he was 
using the same stuff to eliminate, so to speak, common humanity. He 
was looking for minds that did not respond. 
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He had brought down a lecture that had always proved extremely 
successful with ordinary schoolboys, ““The Grandeur that was Rome.” 
In this he unfolded his tale of the heroic patriots who stud the Latin 
tradition, from Horatius defending the Bridge, to Caesar crowning 
the great task of the Republic by annexing it to British history, 
Octavius creating the Empire and Justinian giving us Roman law. 
It was a procession of statuesque figures more or less clean-shaven 
and for the most part in togas, evoking as they passed a fungoid 
growth of unnecessary aqueducts, corpulent amphitheatres, and 
Corinthian columns, and conferring on the whole world the blessings 
of the Pax Romana. The Punic Wars, with a faint flavouring of anti- 
Semitism, too faint to be disagreeable, he presented as a gigantic, 
necessary struggle between noble northside soldiers and revengeful, 
obdurate but extremely competent southside loan-mongers. He 
ignored every reality of hate, suspicion, greed, panic, and brutish 
cruelty that characterized that monstrous mutual destruction of the 
Mediterranean civilizations, the Punic Wars, and still less did he let 
those essential features of the mighty Pax, the omnipresent cross for 
rebels and the omnipresent tax-collector for everyone, peep out from 
behind those glorious Roman arches. As he orated this familiar dis- 
course he watched the boys. A few, incapable of attention, were 
inattentive, but the discipline of the school was good and their 
inattention was passive. The majority were responsive. They drank 
in the mighty fable. Their eyes betrayed their imaginative excite- 
ment. Their faces became nobler, stern. They became conquering 
generals subduing barbarians, pro-consuls assuaging the bickerings 
of subject races. 

It was an answer to trumpets that stirred in them. It was what 
he had heard somebody call the “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
reaction. 

With all that Davis was familiar. But now he was looking for 
scepticism and intelligent dissent. 

There was one little fellow sitting up near the corner who from 
the start he felt assured was Martianized. He had untidy hair and 
a shrewd, faintly humorous white face, and he listened throughout, 
cheek on hand, very attentively and with a questioning expression. 
He heard, untouched. The real Martian quality. 

“That’s my boy here,” said Davis, and inquired about him 
afterwards. 

“A queer little chap,” said the headmaster. “A queer little chap. 
Behaves pretty well, but he’s somehow disappointing. Doesn’t throw 
himself into things. A streak of something very nearly amounting to 
well—scepticism. Yet his people are quite decent people and the 
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Dean of Clumps is his uncle. He asks questions no other boy would 
think of. The other day he asked, ‘What is spzrctual?’ ” 

“Well,” said Mr. Davis after a thoughtful pause, “what zs 
spiritual ?” 

“But need I tell _you of all people?” 

‘What did you tell him? I’m finding a sort of difficulty in putting 
this in a chapter I am writing about the saintly life.” 

The headmaster of Gorpel did not answer the question imme- 
diately. Instead he went on to say in a slightly offended voice: “I 
find all my normal boys understand the word without discussion, 
take it for granted. Spiritual—Material, a natural opposition. One 
ascends, the other gravitates. There it is, plain as a pikestaff. No 
need to discuss it.” 

‘Unless some little—toad, like that, asks the question point-blank.” 

‘He refuses to see. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘should we make asort of 
extract of reality and call it spirituality and pretend the two things 
are primary opposites.’ ” 

‘He said that! Rather—subtle.” 

‘Too subtle for a boy of his age. Unwholesome.”’ 

“But spirit isn’t an extract, is 1t?”’ 

**So I said to him. ‘Life,’ he said, ‘seems to me just one, sir. I can’t 
think of it in any other way. Sorry, sir, I’ve tried.’ ”’ 

“He said that—that he couldn’t think in any other way? That’s 
very interesting. How did you meet that?” 

“In his particular case I explained by means of illustrations.” 

*“‘And he was satisfied ?”’ 

“Not in the least. He criticized my illustrations. Rather penetrat- 
ingly, | admit. He wanted me to define. But you see, Mr. Davis, the 
fundamental things of life cannot be defined. He made me realize 
that more clearly than I have ever done before. All the great funda- 
mentals, Deity, Eternity—Faith in What?—it is as if there was a sort 
of holy of holies beyond the reach of exact definitions. So it seems to 
me. It is useless, I find, to argue about them. It robs our attitudes of 
dignity . . . robs them of dignity. . . . We are reduced to logic-chop- 
ping. Quibbles. ... We understand by intuition what we mean and 
what other people mean. Best to leave it at that.” 

“And you told him if he didn’t understand what spiritual meant, 
not to go on thinking about it yet, but wait?” 

“And pray,” said the headmaster of Gorpel. “In effect I said that. 
In effect. Not exactly. Not too definitely. One must go carefully. 
Afterwards I made him learn Corinthians One Thirteen by heart— 
not as if it was exactly an answer, but as if it threw a light—and I 
hope it did him good.” 
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“You don’t know.” 

“I don’t know. These are elusive matters, Mr. Davis. A boy who 
wants to argue must not be indulged too far. There are limits.” 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Davis, feeling his way carefully, “if perhaps 
types—types like this youngster may really be something more than 
merely obstinate. Whether by some instinctive necessity, by some 
difference in themselves they may not find something—some inac- 
ceptable lack of fineness, some lack of clearness, in various distinctions 
we assume, distinctions we have assumed and which we make by 
Bapites a. 7 

“I can’t entertain thoughts like that,’ said the headmaster 
abruptly. “I cannot conduct the work of this great school and 
prepare my regiment of youngsters year by year for their attack on 
life and responsibility if I am also to carry on an examination of 
the fundamental values we set on things.” 

“But if presently instead of one inassimilable boy you find half a 
dozen of him turning up—or a score?” 

The headmaster looked at his visitor. ‘I devoutly hope not, Mr. 
Davis,” he said. “I devoutly hope not. You are giving me food— 
not for thought—No !—for nightmares. .. .” 

“Now here, now there,” said Mr. Davis as he stood on the head- 
master’s doorstep. “Certainly that boy is one of them. They don’t 
see life as we see it. They can’t think of it in our way. And they make 
us begin to doubt that we see it ourselves as we have always imagined 
we did.” 


Vil 
THE WORLD BEGINS TO HEAR ABOUT THE MARTIANS 


§ 1 

It is almost impossible to trace how this realization that mankind, 
under the spur of the cosmic rays, was launched upon a career of 
genetic change, seeped from the minds of the first discoverers, Laid- 
law, that rufous man in the Planetarium Club (to whom it seemed 
no more than a passing freak of fancy), Mr. Davis (who was first to 
take it seriously), Dr. Holdman Stedding and Professor Ernest 
Keppel, into the general consciousness. But a few weeks after the 
birth of Mary’s child, an article appeared in the Weekly Refresher 
from the pen of that admirable scientific popularizer, Harold 
Rigamey, in which, as Professor Keppel rather inelegantly put it, he 
“completely spilt the beans.” : 

It is possible that Rigamey got the thing at second or third hand 
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from Dr. Holdman Stedding, who oddly enough seems to have been 
the least discreet of all that primary group. Dr. Stedding may have 
described it to one or two fellow-practitioners as an example of the 
extreme intellectual elaboration that may appear in a case of 
delusional insanity. There is no evidence that Laidlaw, after his first 
imaginative outbreak, ever gave the matter a second thought until 
he got the echo in the newspapers. But he may very well have 
repeated his fantasy on some after-dinner occasion. He was the last 
survivor of the old Bob Stevenson, York Powell, school of talk, a 
gorgeous talker. 

Harold Rigamey was a peculiarly constituted being, he had a 
mind that did not so much act as react. He was a born ultra-heretic. 
He disbelieved everything and then doubled back on his disbelief. 
From a sound historical and literary training he had recoiled in a 
state of unsympathetic curiosity to science and had achieved a very 
respectable position on the literary side of journalism by writing 
about science in a manner that caused the greatest discomfort and 
perplexity to men of science. He found wonders for them when they 
saw nothing wonderful and incredible triumphs of paradox in their 
simplest statements. He mated them to the strangest associates. 

He had an infuriating open-mindedness to every unorthodox 
extravagance. He hated dogma and he was full of faith. He was 
always reconciling science and religion, spiritualism and behavi- 
ourism, medicine and Christian Science, and this reconciling dis- 
position won him quite a large following of readers eager to keep 
their mental peace amidst the vast, the incongruous, alarming, and 
sometimes far too urgent suggestions of our modern world. 

They were all a little uneasy with him and that was a part of his 
charm. There were stimulants in all his sedatives. When he asked his 
readers to come and meet spiritual worth, they were never quite sure 
whether that meant the dear Archbishop of Canterbury all clean and 
scented with his pretty purple-and-red evening clothes, his pretty lace 
cuffs, his pretty episcopal ring, and his general vacuous urbanity, or 
whether it meant a rather repellent, though no doubt equally edify- 
ing, encounter with some insanitarily pure and indecently stark 
fakir on a bed of nails; and when he remarked upon the stern 
veracities of science, whether it would be a fresh explosion in the 
mathematical engine-room, a vitamin of incredible potency, or a 
breathing exercise from America that at once confirmed Brett com- 
pleted the remarkable inhalations of ancient Thibet, he had in 
mind. For some time Harold Rigamey had been working out in his 
own mind some sort of linkage of interplanetary communications 
with the all too neglected science of astrology, he thought he might 
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make something quite exciting out of it, and this weird idea 
of Laidlaw’s came to him like the voice of the Lord to a 
Hebrew prophet. 

For some time he had been feeling that his characteristic methods 
of popularizing science were no longer growing in popular favour. 
Men of science are a peculiar, an almost ungracious, class, and very 
often the more you popularize them the less they like it. Maybe it 
was a public realization of their lack of appreciation for Harold 
Rigamey’s services, or maybe it was just a surfeit of subtle but 
occasionally very incomprehensible wonders, that was affecting the 
first abundant public response to Harold Rigamey; at any rate he 
felt that his popularity was dimmer than it used to be. A really new 
and exciting topic, that only needed a little care and thought in 
the handling to go far and wide, was just the tonic he had been 
requiring. 

Mindful of the faint elements of insecurity in his own credit he 
set about the subject with considerable skill and discretion. He first 
informed his public through a couple of articles called The Voice of 
the Stars, of a “‘growing realization’’ that “‘extra-terrestrial forces of 
some unknown kind” were “indubitably” attempting to establish 
communication with our planet. He invoked almost every known 
authority upon extra-terrestrial radiations, produced in a skilfully 
clipped form some rare unguarded statements by eminent professors, 
promoted one or two rash speculations by obscure people in remote 
parts of the earth to a distinguished scientific standing, and invented 
a few anonymous scientists of his own. (Someday Nature will have 
to publish a list of otherwise non-existent scientists, available for 
public controversy.) 

‘Scientists tell us’ was a very favourite phrase with Harold 
Rigamey. He wrote of “numerous efforts”? which he said had been 
made to “discover codes” in these extra-terrestrial radiations, and 
of the growing conviction of “‘scientists’”’ of all sorts and shades and 
sizes, in the existence of these persistent attempts to attract our 
attention from outside our world. 

“This present century,” wrote Harold Rigamey, “already goes 
far beyond its predecessor, the Century of Invention. This is the 
Century of Discovery. The sixteenth century was a Century of 
Terrestrial Discovery; but this is the Century of Extra-Terrestrial 
Discovery. Already the immortality of the soul, or at any rate 
persistence after death, seems to be experimentally established, and 
now we realize upon the most convincing evidence that man is not 
alone on his planet; he is a citizen in what may prove to be an 
abundantly populated universe.” 
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Eminent men of science read Harold Rigamey’s latest revelation 
of what science is doing in a mood of apoplectic fury. ““What are we 
to do about this sort of thing?” they said to their wives at breakfast, 
and their wives said, ““My dear, what can you do?” And there the 
matter ended. The mystical mathematicians with their expanding — 
and contracting universes, Relativity exponents and the like, retired 
from the arena of popular attention like a small group of concertina 
players on the entry of a large brass band. An unprecedented mail 
informed Harold Rigamey of the successful opening of his campaign. 
His next stage was to go on to the Fantastic Connection of Cosmic Rays 
and Human Mutations and then straight away to The Martian Genes 
and The Martian Type, and so told the whole story as we have already 
seen it unfolding in the mind of Mr. Joseph Davis, but with a richness 
of confirmatory detail altogether beyond our modest record of 
actualities. 


§ 2 

The reception of the astounding revelation was ample and incon- 
clusive, and it afforded Professor Keppel considerable scope for his 
gift for bitter comment. Popular intelligence, the Professor pointed 
out to the acquiescent Dr. Holdman Stedding, has long since ceased 
to attach any real importance to concrete statements except in so 
far as they concern football and cricket results, the winners of races, 
and (with caution and reservations) stock-exchange quotations. 
Outside this definite range of immediate rational interests it has 
achieved an almost complete toleration, an inactive indifference, to 
any statement whatever. ““You may tell the public anything you like 
nowadays,” said Keppel, ‘“‘and it will not care a rap. It is not that it 
disbelieves; it is not that it believes; but that its belief apparatus 
has been overstrained and misused beyond any sort of reaction, 
positive or negative, to the things that it is told. 

“Consider the,” he expatiated, “we will not say contents—of the 
average human mind to-day; but consider the things that are lying 
about side by side upon that flaccid expanse of mentality.”? (Dr. 
Holdman Stedding repeated these precious words silently ; ‘flaccid 
expanse of mentality.”) “It has been told a beautiful story of 
Creation, the Garden of Eden, and the Fall. It does not know whether 
that story is a fable, a parable, or a statement of fact, and manifestly 
it does not care. If Sir Leonard Woolley and Mr. H. V. Morton 
announced a joint discovery of Eden, raised a restoration fund, and 
provided tourist facilities at reasonable rates, the public would go 
in a state of inscrutable acquiescence and enormous numbers to 
visit the ancestral garden plot. And at the same time in the same 
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brain, so to speak, this public has accepted a great mass of statement 
to the effect that it is descended, through something called Evolution, 
from gorilla-like ancestors. It would be quite capable of visiting in 
the morning the veritable scene where six or seven thousand years 
ago, Eve, surrounded by all the latest novelties of Creation, her 
wedding presents, so to speak, accepted the apple from the serpent, 
and then of inspecting a caveful of fifty-thousand-year-old Neander- 
thaler remains in the afternoon. It has lost all sense of incongruity. It 
has lost all sense of relevance. It neither rejects nor assimilates nor 
correlates anything. It believes everything and it believes nothing. 

“In effect,” said Mr. Keppel, “it does nothing about anything 
at all. There is no conceivable issue now upon which it can be roused 
to spontaneous action. If it opened its newspaper one morning and 
read that Christianity has been abolished, it would wonder what sort 
of pensions the bishops would get—‘pretty fat I expect’—and 
then turn over to see if the cross-word puzzle was an easy one. If it 
read that the queer noises it had heard in the night were the trumpets 
announcing the Resurrection and the end of the world for to-morrow 
afternoon, it would probably remark that the buses and tubes were 
full enough as it was, without all these Dead coming up, and that a 
thing of that sort ought to be held somewhere abroad where there 
was more room... .” 

In America the disclosure of the Martian intervention was received 
with bright incredulity. Rigamey’s articles were syndicated every- 
where and credited nowhere. It is a popular error, Keppel insisted, 
that Americans are more accessible to ideas than the British. Notions 
indeed they are never averse to. Notions are different. A notion is 
something you can handle. But an idea, a general idea, has a way 
of getting all over you and subjugating you, and no free spirit 
submits to that. Confronted with an idea the American says ‘‘O 
Yeah!”’ or ‘‘Sez you,” and the Englishman says “‘I don’t fink,” or, at a 
higher social level, ‘‘Piffle—piffle before the wind.” These simple 
expressions are as good against ideas as the sign of the cross used to 
be against the medieval devil. The pressure is at once relieved. 

But your American has none of the Englishman’s ability to ignore. 
After having said his “Sez you” or “O Yeah,” and killed an idea, 
your American is only too ready to make light of the corpse. His 
joy in caricature and extravaganza is as vast as his sense of reality is 
deficient. So that Harold Rigamey’s revelations, relieved of all 
terror of actuality and being vigorously syndicated, went widely 
and swiftly through the thought and phraseology of these quick- 
witted millions. “Are you a Martian?” was on the cars within a 
week of the syndication of Harold’s last article, and “Don’t appeal 
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to my Martian side,” had become a conversational counter in 
circulation from coast to coast. A new caricaturist started a series of 
Martian cartoons in the Wew Yorker that caught on at once and were 
very widely imitated. The music-halls were brisk rather than 
clever in taking up the idea. Along a thousand divergent channels 
flowed the fertilizing suggestion and evoked a weedy jungle of 
responses. ““Dry Martians” became the dominant cocktail. Hundreds 
of deeply preoccupied negroes pranced and flung themselves about 
in the southern sunshine in search of a real Martian Newstep. 
Thousands of industrious advertisement designers spent sleepless 
nights subduing the new idea in this way and that way to the varied 
uses of their calling. 
And Harold Rigamey turned his pen to other things. 


§ 3 


The only real attempt to deal with the coming of the Martians 
upon a serious scale was made on the British side, and it was made 
by no less a person than Lord Thunderclap, that great synthetic 
press peer. It was made against the advice of his most trusted asso- 
ciates and it failed. 

Lord Thunderclap was one of the supreme successes of the 
journalistic and business world, he had become enormously rich 
and influential in a gigantic, inaccurate way, all out of nasty little 
periodicals, and he was quite intelligent enough to understand there 
must be something wrong about his headlong, unchallenged pro- 
minence. Both he and his slightly derisive rival and associate, Lord 
Bendigo, deep down in their very bright minds, had that same sense 
of haphazard expansion and unjustifiable eminence. They could not 
believe, however much they tried, that in the long run the world 
would not call them to account; they had none of the innate assur- 
ance of royal personages and born aristocrats, and they were both 
haunted by the feeling that sooner or later, something hard, stern, 
and powerful, a Sphinx, a Nemesis, would come round a corner 
upon them and unfold an indictment for immediate attention, asking 
them what they thought they were and what in the last resort they 
thought they were up to. 

The mercurial Bendigo regarded that possibility with unaffected 
facetiousness, but Thunderclap was made of less mobile stuff. He 
liked being the large massive thing he was; the longer he lived the 
more he wanted to believe in his own importance and feel that he 
was really true. The longer he lived the more he liked himself and 
the less could he bear that sense of a delayed but pursuing judgment. 
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He could ill endure this unprotesting acquiescence of the world in 
him; the accumulated menace of its uncritical disregard; but even 
less now could he endure the thought that this toleration might end. 

The dark other-world of insomnia added itself to his daylight 
existence. That awful Court of Inquiry without any definite charges, 
just asking what he was and why, sat there in perpetual unprogres- 
sive session, waiting—waiting for something. There was no hurry. 
Most terrifying there was no hurry. But what could they be saving 
up for him? Day after day he went about his large, abundant life, 
being the great Lord Thunderclap—because what else on earth 
could he be? What else on earth could he do? The day passed into 
evening, evening to night, and so at last to bed. And then that 
insatiable question. . . 

What net were they weaving? 

The faces about him were polite masks. You challenged them: 
*“You were saying about me fous 

“I said nothing, my lord.” 

He told nobody of this increasing obsession, but the existence of 
his profound uneasiness was more or less manifest to most of his 
associates and subordinates. Was there something that had never 
been found out? They tried to guess at that. But nothing definite 
appeared ; it was a dread at large. Evidently he feared men of science 
and knowledge, especially men who were reputed to be profoundly 
and exceptionally versed in political and social and economic affairs. 
What must they really think of his journalistic influence, his activities 
in party matters, his financial affairs? Were they just quietly letting 
him have rope, sewing him up unobtrusively? And he suspected the 
civil service profoundly. These civil servants, he thought, knew more 
than was good for them already, and they were always trying to 
know more. The word ‘inspector’? moved him to a pallid rage. 
“More Inspectors!’ was one of the shrillest screams in his multi- 
farious publications. Nasty mean men he insisted those inspectors 
were, with sharp noses like foxes, needy dependants, and a passion 
for petty bribes, always peeping through keyholes they were, looking 
into windows, creeping up pipes, getting through gratings, weaving 
a net about all wholesome business enterprise. They had to be 
fought off. They had to be frustrated, denounced, caricatured at 
every turn. And all these Trade Unions and Labour people wanting 
to know, perpetually wanting to know, and then I suppose, interfere. 
And this London School of Economics! What were they putting 
together and plotting and planning there? What did they want to 
have a school of economics for, anyhow? It was like marking 
the cards. 
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In Lord Thunderclap’s mind socialism was another name for 
malignant investigation. He had no idea what harmless, discon- 
nected, doctrinaire little creatures socialists are, and how limited an 
area of the social problem they have ever explored. He really 
thought they had a strong, clear plan for a workable human society 
all ready for use, a hard competent society, ready to thrust him and 
his like out of existence. At any time now they might spring it 
upon him. He fought wildly in the darkness against that persuasion, 
but it held him. He was probably the only man alive in England 
who believed in socialism to that extent. 

In his perpetual attempt to materialize his terror he mixed up 
all these professors, civil servants, inspectors, socialists, sociologists 
(whom he regarded as a nastier variety of socialist), liberals—every 
sort of interrogator and critic—in a great jumble of hateful menace, 
the “‘Intelligentsia,” the “‘Lefts,”’ the ““Reds.’? He imagined a world- 
wide, hostile, incredibly subtle, incredibly farsighted net closing 
about him. And he never really got them plain for a straight fight 
to a finish and have done with it. Never could he drag them into 
the light of open day. He knew that they were at it, at it all the time, 
conspiring, scheming, taking their orders, passing their messages, 
nodding, winking, giving their signals, working their mischiefs. ‘They 
ramified everywhere. You never knew who was with them. They 
were Jesuits to-day and freemasons to-morrow. Even judges and 
lawyers might be scheming. Hard to do a deal with them. You were 
safe with no one. 

All his partners and secretaries and editors knew those odd 
moments of his, when he would affect to look out of the window 
idly, and then spin round upon you with incredible nimbleness to 
scrutinize your face. 

Or when he would lead you through a long, rambling talk about 
Russia, about Germany, about China, to jump upon you suddenly 
with a handful of carefully premeditated posers, designed to wring 
the very plotting soul out of you. 

Such was the large, fear-obsessed mentality to which the disclosures 
of Harold Rigamey came like a torch to a hayrick. 

Never for a moment when he heard it did Lord Thunderclap 
doubt the story. Not until he read about it in his own papers had he 
a twinge of doubt. It came as the embodiment and confirmation of 
his worst fears. He felt he had really known all about it from the very 
beginning. He carried Harold Rigamey off for dinner and the night 
to his suburban headquarters at Castle Windrow, Bunting Hayland, 
and thither he assembled by wire and telephone all his most trusted 
henchmen, tools, stooges, subordinates, intimates, Watsons, yes-girls, 
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medical advisers, soothsayers, astrologists, stenographers, masseurs, 
soothers, and family connections. 

“The thing’s out at last,” he said. “Listen to him! Listen to what 
Rigamey has to tell us. We’ve been barking up the wrong tree. 
These Reds—Moscow—Bernard Shaw—New Dealers—Atheists— 
Protocols of Zion, all of that—mere agents. It’s Mars that is after 
us. Listen to him. Mars! What are we to do about it? What are 
we to do? 

“Everything we value in life. Cross and crown. Nation and 
loyalty. Morals. Christmas. Family life. The Reds are just their 
front line. While we stand about here and stare at each other and do 
nothing, there they are working away, getting born, growing up, 
plotting, planning—one after another—these monsters. I ask you. 
Is nothing to be done?” 

“Well, Chief,” said Cotton-Jones, the arch-soother. ‘‘Everything 
has to be done. But it’s got to be done in the right way. No need to 
tell you that.” 

‘The whole world is in danger. Hideous danger.” 

“That’s too big for stop-press news. Chief, we’ve got to go into 
conference right away. Here and now. We’ve got to just hold the 
whole thing in silence, until we’ve organized a plan of campaign 
and a general staff. You said it, Chief, yourself, years ago. “The more 
urgent the crisis,’ you said, ‘the more danger there is in hurry.’ ” 

“TI said that,” said Lord Thunderclap. 

iy coon sy OU saidthat.. <..” 

It was daylight before that assembly at Castle Windrow dispersed 
and Lord Thunderclap was safely put to bed. His sedatives were 
furtively doubled. And throughout all the offices and organizations 
which owed him allegiance, grave and weary men plotted guardedly 
with each other—no double-crossing mind !—against the call for 
action that would come to them when he awoke. 

Cotton-Jones toiling wearily up to his suite under the roof at 
headquarters realized suddenly the mysterious sensitiveness of the 
Thunderclap system. Two small lift attendants stopped upon the 
second landing to exchange news, unaware of his presence in the 
middle elevator. The youngest and shrillest spoke without emotion. 

“Jimmy, you heard? The Chief’s nuts at last.” 

“Clean off it?” 

“Clean.” 

“Bound to happen sooner or later. What dislodged him?” 

Punem Wiartians. ...” 

Now how had the little devils got hold of that? ... 

Throughout the most difficult ten days in their lives the entourage 
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of Lord Thunderclap struggled to mitigate the impact of his full 
excitement upon the public. What he had in mind seemed to be 
some sort of world-wide witch-smelling for Martians everywhere. 
He swept aside every difficulty there might be in distinguishing them. 
You could tell them by the things they said and the way they be- 
haved. You could tell them because instinctively you dislike them. 
... Not a massacre. Massacres were out of date. What was needed 
was a vast sanitary concentration of all these people to save our 
race (Lord Thunderclap) alive. 

Rigamey had brought some entirely irrelevant facts about what 
are called Mongoloid children into the discussion, and Thunderclap 
seized upon them as data for the first selection of victims in this 
world-drive against the Martians. Individuals of this type should be 
at once arrested and secluded in protective isolation. There ought 
to be a human race-purity conference set up in permanent session. 
All the leading obstetricians in the world ought to be in it, with 
stimulating fees and unlimited powers. 

Like to like. It was natural for the turbid stream of anti-Semitism 
to contribute some richly helpful ideas to this fresh flow of anti- 
Martian animosity. ... 

Cotton-Jones took his courage in both hands and withstood his 
master. ““We can’t do this,”’ he said with the Chief’s programme in 
his hand. 

“We can’t do this? Then what on earth are we to do?” 

“The public mind is not prepared for anything of the sort.” 

His lordship raged up and down the room, but Cotton-Jones 
felled him with the deadliest, most arresting, assertion that an 
editorial assistant can use. 

“It will fall flat,’ said Cotton-Jones. 

wed Ban AG 

“It will fall flat.” 

“We can’t go on with this on our own responsibility,” he insisted, 
and ‘Thunderclap knew that he was right. ““We must have authority. 
We must quote. We ourselves cannot seem to be bringing this out 
from the office. Merely from the office. Journalistic stunt they will 
say. Yes, sir. They will say that. Newspapers may lead, but they 
should not appear to lead. We must seem to be responding to 
‘publicly responsible, unquestionable, appeals.’ Your words, Chief. 
Someone not ourselves, someone else, must make for righteousness.” 

He shook the programme in his hand. He added a still more 
difficult assertion. 

“And really—for a thing of this size—we must bring in other 
groups of papers.” 
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“I have had something of that sort in mind throughout,” said 
Thunderclap, after a stupendous pause. 

He walked across the room. ‘‘Perhaps I have been precipitate. I 
see things too quickly.” 

He sat down to his desk and began to write down, strike out, and 
tick off names. There were one or two great physicians on the verge 
of advertisement; they ought to give him something. After all he 
had done for them. No. Damn them, they wouldn’t. One or two 
of the more pushful young bishops were still in the toady stage, still 
rather anxious to prove how serviceable and friendly they could 
be to any lord of publicity. They surely might be called upon to 
denounce this diabolical threat to mankind. He sent them urgent 
and embarrassing communications, held them up himself on the 
telephone, and found them as blandly evasive as they knew how. 
They knew very well how. He cast about for this great public 
figure and then that to shoulder the new burthen. Gradually as he 
sought, with diminishing success, among these great instruments of 
public stimulation, the pressure of his own initiative dispersed itself. 
Fatigue supervened. Violence deferred maketh the heart grow sick. 
Four, five, six days passed and nothing stupendous was done. In the 
life of Lord Thunderclap two days are as a thousand years. The 
bright surface of his great disclosure was dulled by familiarity. The 
preparatory articles, announcements, and so forth, became less and 
less a preparation and more and more like the wailing and booming 
of a receding school of ichthyosauri heard through the twilight of 
the past. 

It came to him abruptly one night that he didn’t care a damn 
now if nothing was done. The affair had evaporated. If nobody 
cared to stir a finger, the whole silly business might slide. The 
Martians might eat the world now so far as he was concerned. It 
would last his time—anyhow. What was the sense of being the one 
earnest, energetic man in a world of unresponsive fools? 

He called Cotton-Jones into his presence. “You’ve been going too 
strong on this Martian stuff,’ he said, and Cotton-Jones knew at 
once that the brainstorm was over. ““You’ve made it a bit too loud 
and brassy. The public doesn’t want to hear about them in this 
serious way you’ve been putting it. They want it guyed. What the 
public won’t hear about can’t exist really. Circulation goes down 
and then where are you? Ease off on it. Guy it.” 

“After all we have said!” reflected Cotton-Jones. 

‘Base off on it. Make it kind of semi-symbolical—humorous, and 
all that.” z 

“I get you,” said Cotton-Jones, trying not to look too glad. “I 
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think I can manage to ease it off. Yes, it’s a damned good political 
nickname, Chief, whatever you like to say. You’ve never thought of 
anything better. Give ‘Highbrow’ and ‘Brain Trust’ a holiday for 
the next ten years. Let the Reds fade out. Martians! People will hate 
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them from the word Go! 


§ 4 


Mr. Joseph Davis stood at the upper corner of Trafalgar Square 
watching the westward flow of buses below. A number of them were 
carrying huge starry advertisement boards with a new inscription. 
He could make out three capital M’s, but he had to look hard before 
he could read the intervening letters. They spelt out “Musical 
Martian Midgets.” 

‘““That’s how they see it,” said Mr. Davis. ““H’m.” 

His eyes were lifted sharply by a challenging flash across the 
twilight blue. A sky sign took up the words in letters of raw red fire, 
“Musical Martian Midgets.” 

‘‘And all the same,”’ whispered Mr. Davis after some moments of 
silent reflection. “‘ They are here.” 


[This story will be completed next month] 
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THE THEATRE 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. Stratford-on-Avon. 
Henry V. Old Vic. 
Lonpon ArTer Dark. By Walter Hackett. Apollo. 


ONE may cordially recommend a habit—going to see Shakespeare played 
at Stratford, for instance—and yet feel a little uneasy when called upon to 
defend it. In a slightly better world no defence would be needed. Stratford 


_ would still be there, minus the “‘ye’s’’ on its shop fronts, and one’s favourite 


inn would also be there, plus a few more easy chairs, and the very handsome 
and comfortable auditorium of the Memorial Theatre, and the same 
audience in the same eager mood, and the same plays; but the stage, 
perhaps, and much of the acting certainly, would be different. 

This year the acting is a little better. The faithful have always accounted 
for their disappointments by telling each other that no set of actors could 
be expected to do itself justice when asked to appear in six different pro- 
ductions on six consecutive nights. It has also been said that the stage is 
too remote from the audience for the intimacy of playing proper to the 
Elizabethan theatre, and some have added that Stratford is too remote 
from Elstree to make the recruitment of the company as simple as it might 
be. The first of these difficulties has now been eased. Mr. Iden Payne, the 
director of the theatre, has spread the new productions over a longer period ; 
and the good effects of the change are apparent. Moreover, he has succeeded 
in getting together a stronger team of principals than usual. But still it 
remains true that the standard of acting is nothing like so high as it must 
be if Stratford is to fulfil the dream of its founders. Every performance 
suffers from too much perfunctory speaking in the minor parts. This chronic 
weakness is the most conspicuous difference between Mr. Payne’s production 
of Henry V and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s production of the same play at the 
Old Vic. The opening scene at Stratford, though brilliantly and correctly 
set and dressed, is a more or less meaningless gabble; at the Old Vic it is 
given the sharpest possible definition by Mr. Harcourt Williams’s adroit 
emphasis upon the grossly mundane mind of the Archbishop. There are 
other differences, but none so important. Motley’s arrangement of banners 
that fold themselves into tents for the camp scenes is ingenious and successful 
in one kind; Mr. Norris’s scholarly and realistic stage pictures are ingenious 
and successful in another. Mr. Laurence Olivier at the Old Vic, experienced 
actor that he is, plays Henry with ease and authority; but Mr. Clement 
McCallin, the Stratford Henry, is a young actor of promise, and his per- 
formance is marred only by an occasional. technical insufficiency. ‘There 
would be little to choose between the two performances if the minor parts 
were played equally well. 

Coronation visitors wishing to see Stratford at its best may be advised to 
see Lear. It is a Komisarjevsky production, and yet, strange to say, it is 
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magnificently Shakespearean. For once the impish Russian has been content 
to take up rather than fling out a challenge, joining issue with Lamb and 
Bradley and all who have maintained with varying degrees of emphasis 
that Lear cannot be acted. He has tried to make his actors larger than life. 
They play upon an un-localized stage of semi-circular steps and have for 
background an expanse of sky which, by subtle gradations of hue, reflects 
the changing moods of the play. Mr. Randle Ayrton, the distinguished 
veteran who has never to my knowledge failed in any part, great or small, 
gives us a Lear worthy of a remarkable production. Mr. Donald Wolfit is 
a heart-stirring Kent, Miss Joyce Bland an excellent Goneril, and Mr. 
Baliol Holloway a clear-cut Edmund. Here, if anywhere, producer and 
principals succeed in overwhelming the weaknesses in the minor parts. 
These weaknesses reassert themselves weedily in Hamlet, and Mr. Payne 
oddly emphasizes them by pitching the opening battlement scenes in almost 
total darkness. Mr. Wolfit’s Hamlet, though sometimes endangered by over- 
acting, has that indefinable quality of fascination without which the Prince 
is dead, and his performance may be accounted one of the good things of 
the Festival. A Midsummer Night’s Dream is amusing and impressive, but 
Mr. Martin Browne, embarrassed perhaps by the elaborate scenery and 
costumes designed by the late Norman Wilkinson, just fails to enchant the 
stage. Mr. Holloway is good fun as Bottom, but we miss what is kindly 
and poetical in the weaver’s condescension, and Mr. Ayrton makes a 
deliciously comic shell of Peter Quince. In As You Like It Miss Bland is a 
lively, accomplished Rosalind, and Miss Valerie Tudor an uncommonly 
good Celia, discovering the keen but kindly humour that lies beneath the 
obvious charm. But the performance is compromised by a ludicrously 
inappropriate set of Early Tudor costumes. About The Merry Wives of Windsor 
the less said the better. Everyone is miscast, and the consequences are 
disastrous. It should either be drastically reformed, or dropped from the 
Festival. 

Mr. Walter Hackett is popularly supposed to compose his plays while 
strolling about among stage props, and perhaps he does. Ingenuity is his 
foible. London After Dark shows, however, that he has meditated to some 
purpose over a Mayfair mews, with the corner of a public-house and one 
innocent apple-green front door in the foreground, a bus, three taxi-cabs, 
the foyer of a cinema, and a Hampstead drawing-room with three doors, 
and one silver cigarette box. The fantasy that emanates from these solid 
objects sustains its charmed existence to the very end. Every other moment 
seems to be its last, but Miss Marion Lorne and Mr. Edwin Styles are 
always there in the nick of time to save it. Miss Lorne is a flustered woman 
who cannot pay her bus fare and becomes involved with a cold-blooded 
murderer. Mr. Styles is a police constable who seems to have been 
expensively trained for the diplomatic service. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, Mr. 
Robert Andrews, and Miss Freda Gaye skilfully create the suspense which 
reinforces the humour of an entertaining evening. 


A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—EXPRESSIONISM AND 
FORMALISM 


THE increased specialization of modern times is as evident in the art of 
painting as elsewhere, but the reason for it is different. In the sciences the 
cause of specialization is the great increase in knowledge and the consequent 
increase in the complexity of the subjects. Such factors do not exist in 
painting, and the cause must be looked for elsewhere. I think it is to be 
found in certain developments in the art which began in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Photography and academical painting, in the special 
nineteenth-century sense of the term, had demonstrated that the art of 
picture-making was something different from representation. Nevertheless, 
reacting from the last genuine artistic movements of Classicism and Romanti- 
cism, impressionists, such as Monet and still more Seurat, tried to find the 
true meaning of art in a more subtle, logical extreme of realism, in which 
painting should become purely objective and the human element be 
excluded. Indeed, one of the points which Seurat made in favour of his 
theory, and which attracted van Gogh as democratizing art, was that by its 
means anyone might paint. 

Impressionism led nowhere, and the reaction was inevitable and has been 
going on ever since. Painters became ever increasingly clear that whatever 
the part played by visual subject-matter in the mental processes that go to 
the making of a picture, the exact presentation of that subject-matter on 
the canvas had nothing to do with the art. Now the moment the painter 
found himself free from the obligation to reproduce a scene as it occurred, 
or might be imagined, in the external world, so soon did it become irrelevant 
for him to concern himself with any elements in it which did not interest 
him. He began to specialize in those elements to which he was emotionally 
most sensitive. This is evident enough in the very different movements 
which simultaneously succeeded Impressionism and which are misleadingly 
included in the one term post-Impressionism. Cézanne, but for a few 
unsuccessful figure subjects, devoted himself to the description of formal 
rhythms much more exclusively than formal artists of the past had done, 
more than Poussin, much more than Ingres. Van Gogh, on the other hand, 
was much more exclusively expressionist—that is to say that in expressing 
his response to heat, light, and mysterious personal associations with objects, 
he excluded the formal element to a far greater extent than such artists of 
the past as Rembrandt. é 

These two forms of specialization have persisted ever since. To take an 
intermediate example, Cubism was a formal movement, Futurism an 
expressionist. To pass to the present, two current exhibitions, those of 
Monsieur Picasso at Messrs. Rosenberg and Helft’s and Monsieur Soutine at 
the Leicester Galleries represent expressionist art, while that of Herr Bayer at 
the London Gallery represents, apparently, formal art. But these exhibitions 
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have each a special interest in this context. The two former exhibitions 
demonstrate a further specialization by the division of expressionism into 
two distinct types, what may be called intellectual expressionism and 
emotional expressionism, Monsieur Picasso’s being the former and Monsieur 
Soutine’s the latter. I do not mean to deny that there is an even strongly 
emotional element in Monsieur Picasso’s work. This is evident enough in 
his early work, and it is a marked feature of the present exhibition. But 
between the experiencing of the emotion and the expression of it there has 
been an intellectual process of analysing the emotion and considering how 
best to express it, which contrasts with the more direct intuitive response 
of Monsieur Soutine’s brush to the feelings evoked in him. There is no space 
here to argue this. All that can be suggested, in addition to an appeal to 
the works at present on view, is that a consideration of the different periods 
of Monsieur Picasso shows changes intellectually arrived at, while nothing 
of the kind is apparent in the development of Monsieur Soutine. 

I have stated that Herr Bayer’s work is apparently formal. I might even 
have stated that it is apparently so uncompromisingly formal, in its arid 
depiction of agricultural and imaginary implements hanging from pegs on 
walls, as to suggest that, interesting as many of these works are, they are 
perhaps performing the same service for formal art as Impressionism did 
for realism, proving that in going to the logical extreme one is losing much 
more than one gains. The catalogue, however, explains the work as far 
from formal. For example: ‘‘Griechische Fragment. . . . The whole of 
archeology is summoned from our subconscious. . . . Pre-war years, sunny 
classical beauty, historical knowledge and the culture of sport . . . move 
freely in every dimension.” The same sort of thing is claimed for all Herr 
Bayer’s compositions. It seems to me nonsense as applied to any of them. 
But in fairness I must confess that I make equally little of the obviously 
sincere explanations of their sacred stones, given by Australian savages, in 
which very free associations seem also to play the main part.* Herr Bayer’s 
work, therefore, may have an esoteric meaning, but to the uninitiated it is 
formal art carried to the extreme. 

The books on art already published in the series projected by the Phaidon 
Press and Allen and Unwin combine astonishingly excellence and cheapness. 
In addition, the chief value of the book has been carefully considered in 
each case. In the Rembrandt completeness with adequate reproduction, in 
the van Gogh excellence of reproduction—the quality here reaches the level 
of an expensive book. Of the book on Egypt I cannot judge, but the repro- 
ductions are good. To the Burckhardt many interesting illustrations have 
been added by way of comment. The low prices depend on large editions 
but it is to be hoped that this will not defeat a scheme which should kote 
the problem for the student of reconciling the necessity of an art library 
with its expense. 


WILLIAM GiBson 


* See “Art and Society,” by H. Read, pp. 50-1, quoting from the B.M. Quarterly. 
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FILMS 


THE Goop EARTH. American. 
WINTERSET. American. 
ELEPHANT Boy. British. 


A SCENE which is to have atmosphere must impose its mood on you, and 
I think this was done more easily by the silent cinema, partly because of 
its hypnotic quality—the white screen glittering in the darkened theatre, 
the flow of silent images and the flowing undercurrent of music. There is 
atmosphere in the dialogue of Tchehov’s plays, but silences there are as 
important as the words spoken, and most ordinary dialogue keeps the mind 
skipping too restlessly from one point of interest to the next. This is one 
reason why I should have liked to see The Good Earth made as a silent film; 
and indeed the best thing in it—Luise Rainer’s acting as the slave girl who 
marries Wang the peasant (Paul Muni)—is virtually silent, for she has 
scarcely any words to say. Certainly the film has a Chinese atmosphere in 
a limited sense: its local colour is splendidly done and finely photographed. 
But the essence of the story should be its background of timeless patience; 
its movement should have the unhurried monotony of the recurring seasons. 
Wang’s first child, however, is born during a terrific thunderstorm in the 
harvest fields; soon afterwards comes the famine and the trek to the city in 
the south, where Wang and his family are plunged at once into the turmoil 
of the republican revolution. Here. his wife picks up the bag of jewels which 
makes them all rich; back in the north Wang falls for a dancing girl, and 
finally there has to be a plague of locusts, fought with fire and water among 
the threatened crops, before he is reconciled with his wife and _ sons. 
Altogether one has the impression that the life of a Chinese peasant, 
whatever its hardships, is at least not dull. 

Perhaps it is hardly possible for a film to convey an effect of monotony 
without becoming monotonous itself. Unlike a novel, which can be put 
down and taken up again, a film has to be seen through at a stretch; it can 
hardly afford to tax the patience of its audience too severely. In spite of all 
this, The Good Earth is easily the best picture of the year so far; it is full of 
vivid detail, and the famine sequence is particularly impressive, leading up 
to a marvellous shot (how much patience went to get it, I wonder?) of 
the Wangs’ domestic buffalo lifting its head to look at Luise Rainer coming 
into its stable with a knife after Wang has failed to harden his heart 
sufficiently to kill it himself. 

Winterset—adapted from Maxwell Anderson’s blank verse play, successful 
recently in New York—attempts very deliberately to build up a distinctive 
atmosphere. Its story is of justice and revenge—the son of an innocent man 
executed after a bank robbery murder tries to clear his father’s name, while 
the two gangsters who did the job try to keep everyone’s mouth shut. 
Somehow all the characters assemble in a tenement quarter near Brooklyn 
Bridge; rain pours down on these squalid rat-holes nearly all the time. 
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Anderson seems to have wanted to create an ironic tragedy out of the 
commonplaces of modern crime stories—the false evidence, the gunman 
waiting with his silenced revolver at a corner in the rain, the down-and-out 
hero in love with a gangster’s girl, the tough language spoken through the 
corner of the mouth. But the film version leaves out his blank verse, and 
perhaps this is why it has for me the air of a private drama in which the 
characters are obeying stage directions never explained to the audience. 
Something more than a gangster film is intended, but the one figure who 
stands out clearly is Trock Estrella, the gangster with only a few months 
to live, who would like to kill everyone young and healthy. Played with 
smiling coldness by Eduardo Cianelli, he is like a man consumed already 
in the fires of hell. 

Elephant Boy, Robert Flaherty’s treatment of Kipling’s Toomai of the Elephants, 
is another uneasy mixture of styles. Fully one-third of it is given to narrative 
scenes—some of them made in an English studio—which needed no Flaherty 
to handle. They include a melodramatic addition to Kipling’s story, when 
Kala Nag, the great elephant, is driven mad by the cruelty of a new owner 
after Toomai’s father has been killed by a tiger. Yet Flaherty spent over 
two years in India to make the picture: surely he should have been allowed 
more than forty minutes’ running-time of his own. I believe he wanted the 
part of Peterson, the white hunter, to be played by an amateur, a tea-planter 
noted for his hunting skill, but Korda preferred a professional, and the part 
is neatly acted by Walter Hudd. I think Flaherty would have been happier 
with his own choice, but in any case was it necessary for some of the Indian 
mahouts to be acted—and overacted—by obviously English actors with 
obvious false beards? Flaherty, in fact, was once more up against those 
commercial demands which hampered his work in Man of Aran. However, 
let us be grateful for what Flaherty does give us—the lively natural acting 
of Sabu, the Indian boy he found to play Toomai; the leisurely opening, 
with Kala Nag picking up Toomai with his trunk and plodding off gently 
down the village street to his bath in the river. The whole river sequence 
is delightful, and the baby elephant splashing about round his mother’s 
feet is quaint enough to have come out of a Disney cartoon. The sunshine 
too, and the bright-eyed monkeys chattering in the trees, and Kala Nag 
forging through the jungle at night on his way to the Elephants’ Dance, 
with Toomai lying flat on his back under the sweeping branches—here 
Flaherty is out-of-doors with his camera, not imposing ideas on the landscape, 
but expressing in images the quality of the scene itself and of the relationships 
of man and earth and animal within it. But he will have to find a backer 
willing to give him a perfectly free hand before he makes another film as 
good as Nanook of the North was seventeen years ago. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


A NONESUCH DICKENS 


THE Nonesuch Press would belie both its name and its fame if it did things 
just in the common way. In its announcement of the Nonesuch Dickens it 
surpasses itself; for instead of the conventional prospectus made of a leaf or 
two with a specimen page, the likely buyer is offered for bait an octavo 
cloth-bound volume which must itself rank high as one of the most interesting 
of all the Nonesuch books. It contains an account of “‘Dickens and His 
Illustrators” by Arthur Waugh. He tells us how Pickwick came to be com- 
missioned by Chapman & Hall in furtherance of a suggestion put forward 
by Robert Seymour, who was himself to be the illustrator. Before the second 
part was printed Seymour had shot himself, overcome by vexation at finding 
that Dickens’s notions about the book 
and the pictures prevailed over his 
own. “‘Phiz” took his place; and 
Dickens could not have had a more 
faithful interpreter. Mr. Waugh’s essay 
is followed by a census of the 887 
original illustrations which were used 
in the novels—from Cruikshank’s etch- 
ings for Sketches by Boz down to the 
wood-engravings after Luke Fildes for 
Edwin Drood. That is why the None- 
such Dickens is to be limited to 887 
copies; for on publication there is to 
be a monster Nonesuch party at which 
the 887 plates or wood-blocks will be 
balloted for by subscribers to the 
edition. Each subscriber will then 
receive one of the plates or blocks 
used for. the first time in the 
first edition of the novels and for 
the last time for the Nonesuch Dickens. 

Nonesuch Dickensiana is printed from a fount of pica type cut by the 
Monotype Corporation for the edition, being based upon a letter cut by 
William Martin for William Bulmer a little before 1790. It stands midway 
in character and date between the traditional ‘‘old face” represented by 
Caslon and the ‘‘modern” used in all the first editions of Dickens. The 
prospectus boasts that ‘‘Of conscious beauty it is happily free.” It is eminently 
clear to read. In the Nonesuch device designed for this Dickens by Lynton 
Lamb the bear is pro hac vice unmuzzled. 


B. H. NEwDIGATE 


Through an error the price of Signature, noticed in The London Mercury last month, 
was put at 58. instead of 3s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AMERICA seems to have produced more bibliographical books than 
England recently, and the two first publications I have to notice this month 
come from American universities. One of these is Dr. Dorothy F. Atkinson’s 
Edmund Spenser: A Bibliographical Supplement, which is printed by the Johns 
Hopkins Press of Baltimore, and issued in this country by the Oxford 
University Press (13s. 6d.). The volume is designed as a supplement to 
F. I. Carpenter’s A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, published in 1923, 
and I confess that it is the sort of book which I find rather terrifying. All 
knowledge is of course good, and I should be the last person to sneer at 
the collection of facts on a subject not obviously popular. But I am somewhat 
overawed to think that there are people spending their lives searching the 
books and periodicals—both old and modern—of the world, and making a 
note whenever they find that anyone has made a reference to the poet 
Spenser. For this is not the only book on the subject—it is a supplement to 
one already existing—and the author tells us, moreover, that a “‘Spenser 
Allusion Book covering items down to 1800 is now well along.” All this 
drudgery and research, taken over references to a poet who is (I suspect) 
now very little read, sets one wondering what reward it will all earn, not 
indeed in money, which is beside the point, but in gratitude from those who 
may need to use it. But this is no doubt ungracious. Let me hasten to say 
that Dr. Atkinson has evidently been most assiduous—so much so, indeed, 
that I was astounded, on turning the pages, to catch sight of my own name 
in the index; and, rack my brain as I might, I could not remember ever 
having written a single sentence about Spenser in my life. However, Dr. 
Atkinson tells me that—in the pages of this very journal—I referred in 
1934 to a large copy of The Faerie Queene, offered in one of Quaritch’s 
catalogues, and also noticed a bibliography of Spenser. The latter I now 
recall, but not the former. And yet here it is in cold print. 


* * & 


My second American book this month is a full-dress Bibliography of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, by Mr. Charles Beecher Hogan (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press. £1 14s.). Mr. Hogan 
says that his book is intended primarily for collectors, and he deals only 
with first editions (using that phrase in a wide sense), which he describes 
fairly fully as regards transcription of title-page, pagination, binding, and 
measurements of the page, adding details of exact date of publication and 
number of copies when these facts are available. He takes credit in his 
foreword for making no mention of dust-wrappers, or of cardboard slip 
cases enclosing limited editions, and I am inclined to agree with him. Such 
things are no real part of a book. But I regret to notice that Mr. Hogan 
(like some other American bibliographers, if I remember right) also says 
absolutely nothing about signatures or the way in which the sheets are 
folded. Mr. Hogan includes lists of books to which Robinson contributed, 


; 


er. eae 
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contributions to periodicals, biographical and critical references to Robinson 
and his work, and so forth. 
a: 


Now I must record an English work—slighter than the last two books 
mentioned, but yet one which it must have taken much labour to compile— 
Mr. Michael Sadleir’s Archdeacon Francis Wrangham, 1769-1842, issued by 
the Bibliographical Society as a supplement to its Transactions. Mr. Sadleir 
begins by discussing Wrangham under three heads—the Man, the Author, 
and the Collector of Books—and concludes with a bibliographical check-list 
of his writings. Wrangham had an engaging habit of having his books 
(many of which were privately issued pamphlets) printed on coloured 
papers, and I well remember, when Mr. Sadleir exhibited his collection of 
them before the Bibliographical Society, what a gay and curious assembly 
they made. I wish I had space here to write further about this very agreeable 
excursion into the bypaths of bibliography, book collecting, and literature. 


* * # 


Even in a season which, like this one, is remarkable for the number of 
notable book sales that are being held, the sale of the library from Clumber 
House, announced by Messrs. Sotheby, is an outstanding event, and the 
auctioneers speak of it as the most important collection of books to be 
dispersed since the sale of the Holford Library. The sale is being held by 
order of the Earl of Lincoln, and the books were the property of the late 
(seventh) Duke of Newcastle. A notable feature of the collection is that it 
includes a large number of volumes which belonged to the famous collector, 
Thomas Johnes of Hafod (1748-1816). He was the translator of Froissart, 
and there are important manuscripts of Froissart and other chroniclers in 
the library. Other treasures include three Caxtons (amongst them a magni- 
ficent copy of Reynard the Fox), a Block Book, and a first folio of Shakespeare 
(perfect except for three words). An item of exceptional interest and value 
is said to be the manuscript Book of Hours of Isabel of Brittany, Countess 
of Laval, which comes from the same workshop as the Bedford Book of 
Hours. Messrs. Sotheby will hold the first sale of the Clumber House 


books in June. 
are, 


The firm of Quaritch was founded in the year 1847, and to mark its 
ninetieth birthday a very special catalogue (number 532) of books and 
manuscripts has been produced, which shows how very fine a stock this 
business has. There is a copy of Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, for £1,250; there 
is John Dowland’s First Booke of Songes or Ayres, two volumes, 1597-1600, 
for £500; and there is the autograph manuscript of Disraeli’s Vivian Grey 
for £450—to mention only three items. And, just in case you cannot afford 
any of those, there is John Clare’s copy of the seventh edition of Waller’s 
Poems, 1705, for only £2 10s. As the cataloguer points out, books with 
Clare’s signature in them must be extremely uncommon. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


UPANISHADS FOR EVERYMAN 
By Robert Nichols 


THE TEN PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS 
put into English by Shri Purohit Swami 
and W. B. Yeats. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

When I was a youth, hot in pursuit of 

the secret of the Universe and ‘“‘the 

Truth tho’ it blast me,’ I was forever 

finding myself darkly referred to the 

Upanishads. These sacred scriptures in 

the Sanskrit tongue, handed down from 

generation to generation for three thou- 
sand years were, I was given to under- 
stand, the very Topknot on the Forehead 
of Wisdom. I was highly suspicious—and 
still am—of the ‘‘Wisdom of the East’ as 

a diet for Occidentals. This suspicion 

wasn’t lessened by contact with indi- 

viduals who claimed to have absorbed 

large concentrations of this wisdom. I 

couldn’t, I found, even like them, much 

less take them seriously, running, as 
they so often did, to sandals, bangles, 
dirty finger-nails, shapeless garments, 
floppy hair, windy food, windier argu- 
ments, and a general atmosphere of 
metaphysic, erotic, and financial shiftiness. 

They assured me the profundity of the 

Upanishads was only equalled by their 

poetical merit. My reading—in American 

and English renderings—was lamentably 

ill rewarded. The famed profundity seemed 

only that variety of gaseous and glutinous 

obscurity favoured by the cultured Teuton, 
the poetic merit to depend on that abuse 
of capital letters whereby an Ass becomes 
possessed of a significance impossible to 

a mere donkey. I soon had enough of 

these flatulent excursions into the Higher 

Dutch. 

Mr. Yeats, led by A E. to the Upani- 
shads, seems to have experienced the same 
disappointment. “Could these latinized 
words, hyphenated words; could polyglot 
phrases, sedentary distortions of unnatural 


English, ‘However many Gods in Thee, 
All-knower, adversely slay desires of a 
person’; could muddles muddled by 
‘Lo! Verily’ and ‘Forsooth,’ represent 
what grass farmers sang thousands of 
years ago, what their descendants sing 
to-day?” Mr. Yeats, familiar with peasant 
idiom, thought they obviously couldn’t. 
Many years later the poet became 
acquainted with the eminent swami, 
Shri Purohit, to whom Sanskrit is a 
familiar speech ‘“‘always on the tongue.” 
Together they sat down in Majorca to 
sweat the Higher Dutch out of the 
Upanishads (as hitherto known in Eng- 
lish), and to render the Sanskrit into that 
language ‘‘wherein we are accustomed 
to express love and hatred and all the 
shades between.” 

They have succeeded in their enter- 
prise; one of the great classics of the 
world has been added to the body of 
English literature. Everyman will hence- 
forth be able to read the Upanishads in 
English, having the manly rhythm and 
inflections of plain speech, and with no 
more difficulty than is native to the 
subject-matter. That subject-matter isn’t 
easy. For the Upanishads, primitive specu- 
lative literature, are cosmic hymns and 
metaphysic fables concerned with the 
main features of Vedantic philosophy, 
and not a scientific exposition of those 
features. This philosophy appears to be 
a grandiose and somewhat confused 
cosmic vitalism. Disregarding confusions 
—the existence of which I have not space 
here to demonstrate—the main doctrine 
seems to run as follows: There are four 
conditions of the self in man—the feeling, 
acting, thinking, and transcendental. The 
first three are of less significance than the 
fourth because they are limited, because 
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their information is only partially true, 
because the judgments they enable us 
to make are made in terms of, or in 
relation to other things. But the fourth 
condition ‘‘when known, makes us know 
everything in the world” (Mundaka 
Up. I. 1). This condition can be induced 
by austerity, self-control, and yoga. When 
it obtains there is discovered the “‘eye 
amid the blind, That dumb and silent 
_ reads the Eternal Deep, Forever haunted 
by the Eternal Mind.” This eye reveals 
that “‘in the lightning, in the light of an 
eye, the light belongs to the Spirit” 
(Eesha Up. 4). That Spirit animates the 
Universe. “‘Bhrigu meditated and found 
that life is Spirit. From life all things 
are born, by life they live, toward life 
they move, into life they return” (Tait- 
tiveeya Up. III. 3). He who becomes 
wholly eye comes to feel the eye one with 
what it perceives—the Spirit of Life itself. 
“He who has found Him seeks no more; 
the riddle is solved; desire gone, he is at 
peace. Having approached from every- 
where that which is everywhere, whole, 
he passes into the Whole’? (Mandooka 
pill. 2): 

Such, in briefest compass, appears to 
be the main doctrine. Mr. Yeats is of the 
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opinion that the temper of contemporary 
English literature is no longer, as in pre- 
war days, Wellsian, sociological, and 
scientific, but has become, on the decay 
of the notion of progress and of the meta- 
physic foundations of science, philosophic. 
Accordingly, he offers his share in these 
translations to members of the younger 
generation in the hope that the Upani- 
shads may help them to discern ‘‘some- 
thing we must bring into the light before 
we Can appease a religious instinct that 
for the first time in our civilization de- 
mands the satisfaction of the whole man.” 

His hopes may be well founded. Myself 
I believe that, though yoga will be used 
(more particularly by poets working with 
psychiatrists), salvation in this sort is 
likelier to be arrived at via China than 
India. I see our poetry—for it is that 
which most concerns me—developing in 
three varieties: Political (chiefly Marxian 
and due to wither almost immediately), 
dramatic (true tragedy), and mystical. 
I welcome such development. The tragic 
dramatists will restore that human dig- 
nity to contemporary poetry which it so 
signally lacks; the mystical vindicate the 
Wordsworthian vision now fallen into 
ill-considered contempt. 


BIRRELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By R. C. K. Ensor 


THINGS PAST REDRESS. By Augus- 
tine Birrell: Faber and Faber. 15s. 
Birrell, who was born in January 1850, 
waited till his eighties before writing his 
autobiography. It does not escape the 
defects of old age. Much in it is prosy 
and, despite the trick of scintillation, 
tedious; much, too, is hazy and vague. 
There is disappointingly little that in- 
creases our substantial knowledge of the 
great men and important historical events 
with which Birrell’s political career had 
earlier made him intimate. Towards the 
end there are some character sketches of 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, Rosebery, 
Morley, and others, as viewed at close 


quarters; that of Asquith being the best. 
But (possibly excepting the last-mentioned) 
each is a mere string of trivial jottings, 
rather anecdotic than illuminating. Little 
attempt is made to depict the personality 
as a whole. 

The same is true of his portraits of 
Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Ar- 
nold, all of whom (through his second 
wife, who was Locker-Lampson’s daughter 
and Lionel Tennyson’s widow) he knew 
personally. He says of Browning that 

it often struck me as passing strange to find 

myself sitting cosily at dinner with a man 

whose thoughts had interpenetrated into the 
interstices of my life and whose verses had 
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given representation in unforgettable words 
of some of my deepest feelings, and yet to 
have nothing to say to him or he to me of 
the slightest significance. 


Browning, we know, was like that; in 
social conversation he talked only triviali- 
ties. But here one gets the impression that 
most or all of Birrell’s friends talked in 
that key to him. Perhaps it is the case 
that, while everybody liked him and found 
gaiety in his company, nobody (including 
himself) ever thought him first-rate. Or 
perhaps the too-prevailing cast of triviality 
and unimportance is a refraction due to 
old age. 

Be that as it may, it prevails, and with 
it goes a habit on Birrell’s side—part pose, 
perhaps, part conviction—of viewing his 
whole life in retrospect as an amiable, 
indolent, and purposeless drift. To believe 
him, you would think that he never 
wanted anything in particular (unless 
dolce far niente); that his choice of pro- 
fession, his entry into literature, his career 
in politics, were wholly casual and almost 
involuntary ; that from a very early stage he 


had the feeling that I never was intended to 
work very hard, and had no motive behind 
me urging me to do more than hold my own 
in any path along which I found it was my 
destiny to travel. 


But that is clearly exaggeration. Birrell 
was born without a silver spoon in his 
mouth; save for a legacy which sent him 
to Cambridge, he was practically a self- 
made man. Granted that he had mental 
facility, ready speech, and great personal 
charm, he could never have carved out 
the career that he did through those 
qualities alone. If he derived his charm 
from his mother, he must also have in- 
herited from his Scottish father a fair 
measure of the industry, concentration, 
and serious purpose which were practised 
and taught by him. The early success at 
the Bar was attainable on no other terms. 
Law has little room for the happy-go- 
lucky. 

But it seems likely enough that the older 
Birrell grew the more his maternal qualities 
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developed and his paternal ones receded. 
Thirty years ago the present reviewer 
used to be told of him in the Temple that 
he had ruined a really promising Bar 
practice (a) by going into politics too 
early, (b) by taking silk too early. This 
was probably true, though one gets no 
clear indication of it here. The fatal 
beginning, perhaps, was his unexpected 
success (at thirty-four) in authorship. 
Obiter Dicta made him a social and literary 
lion; all the clever hostesses in London 
cast their snares about him; and hum- 
drum hard work at briefs lost its attraction. 

It must not be inferred from what has 
been said that this autobiography is 
beneath one’s reading. There are enough 
‘‘Birrellisms’”” up and down its pages to 
save it. Many, too, will be touched by the 
wistful note which sounds behind its light 
sayings—the tone of one who has re- 
nounced the peaks, but found joy in the 
valleys, yet whose keen sense of the worth 
of common loving and living is unfortified 
by any conviction of its permanence. 
There are pages here which remind one 
very much of the. Resignation of his 
favourite poet, Matthew Arnold; though 
the moral weight behind Arnold’s poem 
is altogether beyond him. And the literary 
writing throughout is that of a man who 
had both known and read the greatest 
writers of his day—a dual equipment none 
too common. 

In dealing with politics his memory too 
often betrays him. Not merely in personal 
touches (e.g. he tells us that the difference 
of age between him and his intimate, 
Morley, was fourteen years, though really 
it was only eleven), but on quite broad 
facts (e.g. he actually connects the Chinese 
Labour agitation with the General Elec- 
tion of rg00!). In these circumstances it 
would be unfair to ask from him the kind 
of apologia for his Irish administration 
which many thought he ought to have 
published fifteen or eighteen years ago. 
His chapters on it here are of minor 
interest. But they show him still, as in 
1916, curiously unaware of the weight of 
the indictment that he had to answer. 
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CHANGING ETON 


By Major-General 


CHANGING ETON: A SURVEY OF 
CONDITIONS BASED ON _ ITS 
HISTORY SINCE THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION OF 1862. By L. S. R. 
Byrne and E. L. Churchill. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

The primary object which the authors of 

this book kept before them while surveying 

the development of Eton during the past 
seventy-four years would appear to be to 
show how, under the guidance of four emi- 
nent headmasters, Hornby, Warre, Lyttel- 
ton, and Alington, she has attempted 
to cope with the changing educational 
demands of the modern world. ‘“The old 
classical scholars were right in taking 
two subjects only and teaching them 
thoroughly; they were wrong in thinking 
that the two subjects they had chosen 


were the only ones of any value and that © 


they were suitable for all of 
intelligence and at every stage.” 

It is probable that for very many years, 
perhaps three centuries or so, they weren’t 
very wrong, but the discovery of the 
practical application of steam to industry 
and the commercial development of the 
nineteenth century changed all men’s 
ideas, even those of the most conservative. 
So it came about that 

The history of education at Eton, and, 
indeed, in England generally, for the last 

seventy or eighty years is the history of a 

struggle for the inclusion of an _ ever-in- 

creasing variety of subjects in the ordinary 
course of training of all young people, what- 
ever their mental capacity and whatever 
their special gifts. The struggle has been to 
a large extent successful, and it is this very 
success that is the main cause of the weakness 
of present-day education. 

The struggle indeed has met with a 
considerable degree of success, but it has 
emphasized once again the eternal conflict 
of depth without breadth versus breadth 
without depth. There is no final solution, 
but danger only arises when we think, as 
the authors most certainly do not, that 
we have found one. 


types 


Sir Neill Malcolm 


So in tracing the evolution of Eton 
education since the Royal Commission, 
Messrs. Byrne and Churchill are drawn to 
follow up and sketch the course of the 
social, domestic, scientific, and religious 
tributaries which go to form the main 
stream until it is finally lost in the open 
sea of public life. Here it must be con- 
fessed that much of their research is of the 
text-book variety and rather dull reading 
even for an old Etonian. One may be 
permitted to doubt whether such chapters 
as that on ““The Block System,” which has 
no reference to flogging, can be intelligible 
to non-Etonians. Other chapters such as 
that on The Chapels and Birth of a New 
Eton are of the guide-book variety, and 
even so are not in the highest class. 

But do these things matter, except in so 
far as they affect sales? The main problem 
of present-day education is clearly stated, 
and the fact that it has occupied the daily 
and hourly thoughts of men of the calibre 
of Eton’s headmaster since Hornby was 
appointed in 1868 is ample assurance 
that there is no real danger of stagnation. 
Here it is most pleasant to note that 
Hornby himself at last receives his due 
recognition. The idea among many old 
Etonians has been that it required all 


Edmund Warre’s immense physical and 


mental energy to drag his school out of 
the slough into which Hornby had allowed 
her to sink. The injustice of their accusa- 
tion is made amply clear in one of the 
earlier chapters, as is the failure of the 
Governing Body of 1873 to realize the 
value of the man whom their predecessors 
had selected five years previously. 

Now Eton has a headmaster who, for 
the first time, is not in Holy Orders and 
is ‘‘the first for nearly two hundred years 
chosen from outside the ranks of school- 
masters.” It is safe to prophesy that in 
such hands the eternal struggle will be 
continued with unabated vigour. Floreat 


Etona, floreat florebit. 
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DR. GOGARTY AND HIS CIRCLE 
By Austin Clarke 


AS I WAS GOING DOWN SACK- 
VILLE STREET. By Oliver St. J: 
Gogarty. Rich and Cowan. 16s. 

The “entertainment value” of Dr. Go- 

garty’s phantasmagoria of fact and fancy 

is so high that many who glance at the 
initial quotation from Berkeley may easily 
overlook the ironic significance. So accus- 
tomed are we to the polite memoirs in 
which late Victorians and Edwardians 
apologize for the vigour of their past that 
the vitality and unabashed gusto of this 
book should administer a salutary shock. 
In a crowded, tumultuous, and at times 
lyrical prose—a prose which is often good 
and often indifferent—Dr. Gogarty knocks 
the heads of the present and past together 
in order to convince us that the heyday is 
all. He unseals the hidden springs of 

Dublin song, discloses (though with dis- 

cretion) the subterranean regions of gross 

parody, and translates us into the heaven 
world of inspired gossip. 

To some extent the book may bewilder 
the new reading public of to-day. Dr. 
Gogarty is at pains indeed to explain his 
jokes, but many of his incidental references 
require a knowledge of Moore, Joyce, and 
the historic mise-en-scéne. 


I passed the Kildare Street Club, the 
landlords’ Club, the Club that “dear 
Edward” used to call the cod bank, from 
the silver heads shoaled high in its great 
windows. It is a museum of such as are left 
now; where the old ornaments from the past 
century compare with the gold ornaments 
of more archaic days. 


And when he indicates passingly that the 
angels would depart from the O’Connell 
Monument in Sackville Street (now 
O’Connell Street) if the statue came to 
life, the unsuspecting reader cannot be 
expected to know the secret folk legend of 
profligacy which surrounded the outwardly 
respectable hero of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. 

But the gusto of this book sweeps us on 


past the eddying details. Dr. Gogarty has, 
of course, the distinct advantage of having 
in the nearest ink bottle a ready-made 
modern mythology of Dublin and all its 
legendary characters. A E., Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Mahaffy of Trinity, Synge, Joyce 
are among the scores of characters who 
come and go. Others will be new to most 
readers: that fine but neglected poet and 
public penitent, Philip Francis Little, who 
wore out-of-doors his apron of sacking 
and his girdle cord: Dr. Sigerson, the 
Gaelic pioneer, so conscious of his remote 
Scandinavian origin that he used to speak 
‘“‘as if he were translating a rune.” Here, 
too, is Endymion, symbol and fantast : 


A crowd collected at the Ballast Office 
clock; that clock, by which all watches are 
set, caught my eye. I saw that the crowd 
was looking at Endymion the cricketer as he 
saluted the clock with drawn sword. The 
ceremony over, he took from the tail of his 
coat a large alarm clock, set it carefully and 
replaced it in his pocket, from which it began 
to ring loudly as he walked, greatly to the 
crowd’s delight. The people cheered good- 
humouredly. It was high noon! 


In writing this book Dr. Gogarty set 
himself a test, for he himself is among the 
chief ‘‘characters’ who crowded the 
Dublin of the much-discussed literary 
revival. George Moore seized upon the 
“Joyous dactyls” of his name and called 
the hero of The Lake Father Oliver 
Gogarty. Through the pages of Hail and 
Farewell he moves wittily, and, accepted 
as the one and only Buck Mulligan of 
Ulysses, he is among the playboys of the 
national imagination. Does nature imitate 
art? Can legends created by other minds 
sustain and double our vitality? The fact 
remains that this book has an astonishing 
verve and gusto. Years of professional 
quietness have not spoiled the high spirits 
of this poet and wit, and we must admire 
a courage, however belated, which com- 
mits convention and respectability to the 
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devil. Synge once complained that the 
poetry of the Celtic Twilight was the 
poetry of the “lyric boy.” In critical mood 
it is clear that Gogarty, like Joyce and 
others, has refused to grow up. His 
exuberance is still that of the medical 
student escaping from the dismal into jest 
or drinking in quayside taverns adjacent 
to the stews. 

For all the metaphysical wit and in- 
genuity, there is no fundamental grasp 
when we come to the political and social 
problems of present-day Ireland. Dr. 
Gogarty sees this new strange Ireland 


only in terms of mythology. The Firbolgs 
have become the masters; the Attacotti, 
lost in the mists of antiquity, led by the 
Cathead, have revolted once more against 
the aristocratic Milesians. ‘We must sing 
our own Magnificats or go mad,” cries 
the poet who gave an offering of swans 
to the Liffey. This is a terrible confession 
of frustration. So when the jests are over 
we realize why the Irish literary move- 
ment needed the excitement of riots, 
fractiousness and legendary exploitation of 
itself, and has now left the younger 
generation of minds leaderless and astray. 


MODERN SCOTLAND 
By G. R. Malloch 


MODERN SCOTLAND: AS SEEN BY 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN. By Cicely 
Hamilton. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Hamilton was not a newcomer to 
Scotland when she made a special study 
of its problems for the production of this 
book. She is therefore less concerned with 
the surface of things than with what that 
surface conceals. She collects facts and 
states them without theorizing. In de- 
scribing various causes of social and 
political unrest, she contents herself with 
presenting the material for diagnosis with- 
out writing a prescription for Scottish 
troubles for which the necessary ingre- 
dients may be lacking in the national 
character: The result is a volume which 
can be recommended to those who require 
a useful summary of the existing state of 
affairs in Scotland, and also to Scots them- 
selves, to whom an impartial if limited 
survey of their affairs by a highly intelli- 
gent observer from without must be of 
value. 

The most important chapter deals with 
the Nationalist movement, the case for 
which is stated very fairly: but like other 
writers on this subject, Miss Hamilton 
fails to discern the root-cause of the com- 
parative failure of the Nationalist Party— 
the lack of an inspired and inspiring 


leader. Scotland has not yet produced its 
Parnell, and perhaps never will while so 
much Nationalist propaganda conveys to 
outsiders the impression of agitation over 
manufactured grievances. This is unfor- 
tunate when real grievances exist and are 
only obscured by the romantic extremists 
who denounce a mildly astonished England 
as the villain of the piece and the cause 
of all their woes. If one considers only two 
of the major problems touched upon in 
this volume, the flood of Irish immigration 
and the depopulation of the Highlands— 
the willingness of Scottish industry to 
employ cheap Irish labour was the origin 
of the first, and the action of Scottish 
landowners, of the second. But the source 
of these and similar difficulties is a small 
matter: what is required is their solution, 
which Nationalists believe can best be 
found by a native parliament concerned 
only with Scottish affairs. How far the 
Nationalist cause will be weakened or 
strengthened by the present wave of pros- 
perity in shipbuilding and allied industries, 
due largely to the armament programme, 
remains to be seen. Communism, which is 
an international doctrine, is probably the 
chief obstacle to Scottish Nationalism: but 
the Communist is apt toremaina Scotsman, 
touchy where national pride is concerned, 
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In a chapter on the Gaelic Cult, Miss 
Hamilton writes with sympathy of the 
attempt to revive an apparently dying 
tongue. Bilingualism, which would pre- 
serve a romantic and poetic element in 
the minds of men while enabling them to 
cope with a modern world of mechanical 
complexity, would be the ideal: but its 
attainment under the increasing impact 
of forces hostile to any secluded way of life 


is at least doubtful. Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh each have their chapters: Presby- 
terianism and the increase of Roman 
Catholicism are among other subjects 
dealt with: and the book is illustrated 
with a number of carefully chosen and 
informative photographs. Smollett, it may 
be remarked, if Tobias is meant, was not 
a native of Glasgow, though he attended 
college there. 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 
By Violet Scott-James 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. By Winifred 
Holtby. Edited by Alice Holtby and 
Jean McWilliam. Collins. 10s. 6d. 

Winifred Holtby had one positive fault— 

the only one that the most exacting of her 

friends could find in her—and even that 
was a defect of the most conspicuous of 
her splendid qualities. She was so acces- 
sible to ideas, so generously eager to dash 
out and rescue them before they perished 
from contempt or indifference, to “‘try all 
notions for their gold”’ as her friend Hilda 

Reid has put it, that she was an erratic 

and unreliable critic. It was not that she 

praised, out of kindness, that which she 

did not believe to be good. The gay and 

gallant figure that stands out luminously 

in the mind from the confused and chilling 
background of the post-war scene, was 
utterly sincere, bone-honest. But she liked 
too much. She praised too often and too 
quickly. And then, life seeming (as it 
proved) so short, and there being so much 
to do, chiefly for other people, she hurried 
on to thenext thing, seldom allowing herself 
time to reverse or confirm her judgments. 

It was on contemporary values that she 

went astray. She was as sound as the best 

on permanent literature. So that anyone 
editing, for instance, her letters, does her 
no service by not editing them enough, 
or by giving her impulsive lightning 
views the solemn air of conclusions. 

The present Letters to a Friend (Miss 

Jean McWilliam, Headmistress of Pretoria 


High School for Girls) have no doubt 
been published now, instead of awaiting 
selection and inclusion in the forthcoming 
biography by Miss Vera Brittain, because 
South Africa came to have a special sig- 
nificance for Winifred Holtby and a direct 
bearing upon her life. But even so, a good 
many of the earlier letters could have been 
shortened and some left out altogether; 
and frankly, it is only occasionally that 
the odds and ends of verse, often dashed 
off to amuse herself as she went to and fro, 
and naturally valued for many reasons 
and preserved by her friends, should be 
published. But when these necessary 
things have been said (for it does seem 
necessary to make the distinction, as 
wholesale and alas! posthumous, admira- 
tion has failed to do, between the eloquent 
in speech and the voluble in writing) 
there emerges from these letters a rich 
and vital personality. 

The two friends first met in the last 
months of the war, at Huchenneville, 
near Abbeville, where Miss McWilliam 
(an earlier Somervillian) was in charge 
of a W.A.A.C. unit, and Winifred Holtby 
—after a year of Somerville—was sent 
as hostel forewoman. They cover the years 
from 1920 to 1926, and whether they are 
written from Oxford, London, Geneva, 
or Yorkshire, the background of Huchenne- 
ville, the “Forest of Arden” as they 
called the Arcadian setting under the 
shadow of the ebbing war, is never far 
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from the writer’s thoughts. It is the war 
experience that accounts for the dedicatory 
aspect of her life, and which, one sees now, 
it was so useless and audacious to try to 
combat so that the artist in her might be 
more fully released. This is how she writes 
to the friend in South Africa who protests 
that she puts ‘‘causes in front of friend- 
ship.” 

Of course, most dear friend, before all 
friendships if possible, and always have done 
—only I did not know for a long time what 
the causes were. Does not everyone worth 
his salt do that? Why, if it were not so, 
seeing that we have many friends, what 
should we be? Straws blown by the con- 
trary winds—here, there, and everywhere. ... 


and when urged not to spend her life 
“reforming people”’ : 


Dear, dear Rosalind, don’t you think 
I know far too well that most people are 
worth twenty of me? How should I dare 
to reform them? What I burn to do is to 
reform some of the conditions in which they 
live. .. . Accident and no merit have raised 
me into the more easy and free world which 
can avoid spending all day in order to live. 


PROPHETIC 


I must use that freedom to make if possible 
other people more free from squalor and 
ignorance. 


And again, before leaving for Africa: 


You ask me to promise not to write a 
South African novel nor to tackle South 
African problems after six months. Do you 
know, I think that we are at cross-purposes 
over this business of politics. Quite deli- 
berately I am setting out, as you studied 
the business of teaching, to study the busi- 
ness of politics—not the whole ground even 
of these, but especially the influence of 
educational propaganda upon international 
relations. 


But since this makes her seem over- 
serious and onesided, which she was not, 
she had also, with the artist’s eye, 
a most reckless vein of gaiety and 
Rabelaisian wit that delighted in limericks 
and pungent stories. ‘‘A vulgar farmyard 
strain,’ as she might interrupt, “‘then why 
not say so?” 

It is strange that she should have. played 
Celia in the Huchenneville Forest and 
sign these letters so. Nature cast her for 
Rosalind. 


POR TINY. 


By Edwin Muir 


MILTON AND WORDSWORTH: 
POETS AND PROPHETS: A Study 
of their Reactions to Political Events. 
By Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

The seven chapters of this book were 

first given as Northcliffe Lectures in 

Literature at University College, London; 

and they show that combination of open- 

mindedness, judgment, and learning which 
we have come to expect from their author. 

These qualities are used here to illumine 

a particularly interesting question, the 

question of prophetic poetry, and to deter- 

mine how Milton and Wordsworth stand 
in relation to it. Sir Herbert Grierson 
comes to the conclusion that Wordsworth 
was a prophetic poet, and that Milton 


was not; his true greatness was of a 
different kind. This conclusion will no 
doubt be generally accepted; the interest 
of the book lies in the demonstration and 
in the many illuminating observations 
made during it. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
the first, which concerns the nature of 
prophetic poetry. After dealing with two 
kinds of poetry into which thought enters 
as an active element, didactic poetry in 
which the thought comes first, and “‘meta- 
physical”? poetry in which, though promi- 
nent, it is subordinate to feeling, Sir 
Herbert goes on to say that 

There is yet another way in which thought 
may enter into poetry. . . . There is poetry 
in which the thought is neither a process of 
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ratiocination nor yet the echo of the thought 
and feeling of the society in which the poets 
live, the civilization which has shaped their 
minds and hearts. What poets of this kind 
have to say comes from the depths of their 
own thinking and feeling, and it may pro- 
foundly shock and startle the people to 
whom it is addressed. But the poets who 
thus speak advance no arguments, communi- 
cate nothing of “‘the discourse of reason”’ 
by which they have reached their conclu- 
sions. They simply announce them as truths 
of which they have no doubt. . . . The 
thought which comes from within comes 
with such force, such unpremeditated com- 
pelling power, that it seems to them to come 
objectively from without, at times in voices 
and visions, as when Isaiah saw God sitting 
amid the Seraphim or Joan of Arc saw 
Catherine and Michael on her right hand. 


This is clearly a kind of thought which 
can never be adequately expressed by 
poetic dialectic of the “metaphysical” 
kind, for it is grounded on faith or on 
revelation. It is the kind of thought which 
we find in Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
Wordsworth’s definitive justification of it 
in The Prelude took the form not of 
demonstration but of autobiography, per- 
haps the only form it could have taken. 
Milton’s poem, on the other hand, was 
a sort of demonstration grounded not so 
much on faith as on a system of theology, 
also on experience which was very different 
in nature from that of Wordsworth. It 
expresses certain conclusions about life. 
One can come to conclusions in spite of 
oneself; and Blake may have meant this 
when he said that Milton wrote in chains 
when he was not writing about Satan. 
Wordsworth was not faced with that 
problem. 

Sir Herbert drops a valuable hint when 
he says that prophetic poetry does not 
echo “‘the thought and feeling of the 
society in which the poets live,” and one 
wishes that he had elaborated it at greater 
length. The form in which a prophetic 
poet expresses his vision is doubtless deter- 
mined to a great extent by the age in 
which he is born, but the vision itself is 
in a special sense a timeless one, and so 
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irrelevant to its age, or rather equally 
relevant to every age. It may be said that 
all prophetic poets assert that human life 
can change, just as the poets usually called 
classical assert that human life is un- 
changeable. Yet when Isaiah says that 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall lead them, 


we do not assume that he is thinking of 
an historical change, relevant to his or 
to any time. The difference in nature 
between the moral and the prophetic poet 
is shown in Sir Herbert’s analysis of 
Milton’s and Wordsworth’s response to 
somewhat similar political events: the 
Civil War in England, and the French 
Revolution. Both poets were disillusioned 
by the course of these revolutions, but 
Wordsworth kept more of his ultimate 
faith, because from the start it was less 
strictly attached to his age. He was not 
superior to Milton because of this; he was 
merely different in nature as men are 
normally different in nature. The value 
of prophetic poetry is probably that it 
keeps alive certain permanent aspirations 
of humanity; and it is to be judged by 
its truth to these aspirations. Milton’s 
poetry had other virtues. ““What is great 
in Paradise Lost, Sir Herbert says, 


is the art, the creation of great scenes and 
characters and incidents, that and the style 
and verse, a style that it is idle to censure 
because others have used it for inappro- 
priate subjects. . . . For nothing is more 
idle than to pass judgment on a poet’s 
diction without strict attention to the pur- 
pose the poet had in view, the tone and 
atmosphere which it seemed to him the 
subject required. 


Many of Mr. Eliot’s criticisms of Milton’s 
poetry still seem to me to hold; but this 
at least is incontestable, and it needed to 
be said. I have been able only to indicate 
the theme of this fascinating book. It 
illumines that theme from so many sides 
and with such easy learning and judgment 
that it should be read by everyone. 
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A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS 
By Sir Edwyn Hoskyns 


A VENTURE OF FAITH. By Sir Francis 

Younghusband. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
This is a very personal and intimate book. 
It describes the experiences of the author 
whilst preparing and arranging the World 
Congress of Faiths, held in London during 
July 1936, of which he was chairman. 
The book also describes his impressions 
at the Congress and his hopes for the 
future. 

International congresses of religions are 
nothing new. Quite apart from—and to 
some extent in ignorance of—the fruitful 
conversations that have always taken place 
between theologians of different creeds, 
scientifically trained scholars of com- 
parative religion founded in 1900 the 
international congress of the ‘‘History of 
Religion”? which has met twice in Paris 
and once in Basle, Oxford and London. 
In this the French have taken the lead; 
and, in the person of M. Denis Saurat, 
now Professor of French Language and 
Literature in the University of London, 
there was available to Sir Francis the 
spirit and tradition of these earlier con- 
gresses. 

The London Congress of 1936 had, 
however, a different background, a dif- 
ferent temper, and another purpose. It 
was occasioned partly by the serious 
administrative problems presented in the 
fact of the existence within the British 
Empire of separate, often competing, 
religions; partly by the widespread and 
deep-seated religious instinct that reaches 
beyond every national and imperial fron- 
tier and yearns for a realized unity of faith 
and experience, an instinct that had 
already led to the holding in Chicago 
of a ‘“‘World’s Parliament of Religions” 
in 1893 and an “International Congress 
of the World’s Fellowship of Faiths” in 
1933; partly by a desire to bring into 
being a League of Religions to supple- 
ment the work of the League of Nations 
in furthering peace and promoting inter- 


national relations. But most of all the 
Congress owed its existence and form to 
the personal conviction of Sir Francis 
Younghusband himself (a conviction that 
he traces back to the early days of his 
residence in Chitral, Tibet and Kash- 
mir) that, though religion has been a 
“perpetual source of dissension,” never- 
theless, it is now possible to achieve a 
religious unity in diversity most powerful 
for good and for peace. 

It is not difficult therefore, after reading 
this book, to understand how it came 
about that the subject for deliberation 
at the London Congress was defined as 
“World Fellowship through Religion.” 
Nor is it difficult to understand why 
Sir Francis should have himself recorded 
his impressions of the addresses given 
and of the papers read on this theme by 
representatives of Christianity, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Bahaism, 
and Confucianism, and by some who, like 
M. Saurat, stood ‘“‘outside any faith that 
had so far been expressed.”’ 


Sir Francis is puzzled and somewhat 
distressed by the aloofness of responsible 
ecclesiastics of the Church of England to 
the movement of which he is the leader. 
He ought not, surely, to be surprised. 
The Christian Church is bound to re- 
cognize the importance in the sight of 
God of every aspiration of religious faith. 
It is bound also to recognize the sense 
of unity that these aspirations can bring 
with them. But the Church can escape 
neither from the scandal of particu- 
larity, das Argernis der Einmaligkeit (e.g. 
1 Cor. i. 20-5; Hebr. x. 10-2), nor from 
the sense of sin. The problem of history 
and the problem of sin constitute there- 
fore essential prolegomena to a Christian 
apprehension of the Answer of God to the 
aspirations of human faith and experience. 
These are the theological and pastoral 
problems that ‘‘lurk’’ behind the conscious 
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or unconscious, and rather uncertain, 
behaviour of responsible Christian theo- 
logians and ecclesiastics.—They are not 
new problems for Christian thought and 
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behaviour, as any competent historian of 
the Reformation or of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire very well 
knows! 


THE PSEUDO-CALIPH 
By Richard Church 


BECKFORD. By Guy Chapman. Cape. 15s. 
This biography of the author of Vathek 
is an uncommonly well-ordered piece of 
work. Its occasional floridity of style and 
eighteenth-century mannerisms (as where 
Venice is referred to not by name but as 
“the decaying city of islands”) are kept 
well in hand, and add local colour to the 
subject. The huge mass of material and 
documents, copiously quoted and refer- 
enced, is handled so that the life story of 
Beckford is unfolded with dramatic effect, 
and given a simplicity of outline. The 
book has artistry. 

And what a story it has to tell! Beckford 
was a fantastic figure. Nowadays we are 
apt to think of him rather as a hanger-on 
of the literary world of the Romantics ; but 
in his own time he was far from that. He 
was one of the most spectacular figures in 
a spectacular age. To begin with, he was 
the richest young man in the country, 
inheriting a vast fortune from his father, 
who had been Lord Mayor of London 
twice, a Member of Parliament, and a 
Knight. The money came from the West 
Indies, from piracy and slave-owning, and 
the natural wealth of the plantations. 

Young Beckford saw none of that. 
Throughout his long life of over eighty 
years he never saw a day’s work, or con- 
cerned himself for a moment with the 
realities behind his wealth, and the grim 
economic perversions by which it flowed 
into his coffers. Very early, however, he 
became an adept in spending it. His 
father died when he was still a minor, 
and he was made a Ward in Chancery, 
and a protegé of the Prime Minister Pitt, 
who was also his godfather. The young 
man had his own chaplain, his own court 
painter (J. R. Cozens, later to become 


famous), his tutors, his Venetian gondo- 
liers; a long retinue. And he filled the 
palace built by Soane at Fonthill with 
a crowd of nobility and artistic hangers- 
on, giving parties that lasted for three days 
at a time, with elaborate, and no doubt 
expensive, stagings of experiments in black 
magic, amateur theatricals and operatics, 
together with sumptuous feastings. 

Such was the environment of the young 
author of Vathek, the queer, distorted 
masterpiece of baroque which he wrote 
when he was twenty-one, amid the dis- 
tractions of passionate love affairs with 
boys and sex affairs with married women, 
with the round of gaiety in town, the 
distractions of the Grand Tour, and a host 
of continental friendships and intellectual 
excitements. His sensibility was so ab- 
normal as to be nauseating to a modern 
taste. His letters are almost incredible, 
and Mr. Chapman uses them cleverly to 
augment the general impression of this 
detestable dilettante, with his emotional 
foppery, his vanity and _ posings, his 
irresponsible dabblings in the moods and 
lives of other people. He was a perpetual 
child, precocious in development, yet 
arrested in that precocity. At eighteen his 


prose style was already formed (a danger- | 


ous sign), and he was sought after in 
society as a prodigy of the talents. 

This being was the product of limitless 
care and ambition on the part of his 
millionaire father and his aristocratic 
mother. Yet at the end of it all he 
could only write to the first Lady Hamil- 
ton, “I shall never be good for anything 
in the world, but composing airs, building 
towers, forming gardens, collecting old 
Japan, and writing a journey to China or 
the moon.” 
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THE SOURCES OF LAUGHTER 
By Edith Shackleton 


ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER. By 

Max Eastman. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
The thought of a fat book by an American 
on humour will stir revulsion in the average 
English mind, even in the sort of English 
mind to which Punch seems smugly un- 


_ funny in comparison with the acid New 


- would be—but it is 


Yorker ; but Mr. Eastman has set down his 
serious ideas on the sources of laughter 
without forgetting 
for more than half 
a page that he is a 
humorist himself, and 
is lavish in his illus- 
trations. The result 
is a feast of fun that 
is less cloying than 
an anthology of jokes 


as a store of jokes 
that this book will be 
kept on its reader’s 
shelves rather than for 
its author’s theories. 

One must, how- 
ever, feel friendly to- 
wards a professor who starts his thesis 
“That Rich Jokes are Both Funny and 
Ludicrous”’ with: ‘“The world is runny, 
as Heraclitus said,” who knows what a 
joke in itself is the solemn experimenting 
in baby-tickling by some American psy- 
chologists in order to tabulate the earliest 
causes of laughter, and who diminishes 
Freud’s theory that all adult laughter 
depends on the eluding of some inhibition 
with sample jokes, of which the enjoyment 
is in no way furtive and others in which 
it iss Mr. Eastman has collected opinions 
on humour from other humorists. Charlie 
Chaplin confessed: ‘‘Modern humour 
frightens me a little. The Marx Brothers 
are frightening. Thurber, Stewart, Joe 
Cook, Benchley—yes, all of them. They 
say, ‘All right, this is how we live and 
we'll live that way!’ They go in for being 
crazy. They make insanity the conven- 


TRUTH COMES “To FLEET ST 
Illustration from “Enjoyment of 
Laughter’? 


tion.” But James Thurber, most original 
and disconcerting of all comic artists, who 
draws men and women not as they look 
or as they imagine themselves but rather 
as they feel—in a sort of moral nudity— 
appears to be himself undismayed. ‘“‘You 
have to enjoy humorous writing while you 
are doing it,” he said. ““Anybody who says 
he doesn’t is lying. (He may, of course, 
not like to start.) 
You’ve got to be en- 
joying it. You can’t 
be mad or bitter or 
irate. If you are it 
will be no good.” 
Though he has a 
fervent admiration 


for American wit, 

and especially for 

American slang, 

aD 

Re ) which he says is 
REET the richest outburst 


of colourful language 
since the Elizabethan 
poets,’ Mr. Eastman 
is cool and fair in a 
chapter on English and American humour, 
and admits that “the English have a 
finer taste in mental humour than we 
have—a far more delicate enjoyment of 
the absurd.” 


THE NEW TURKEY 


ALLAH DETHRONED. By Lilo Linke. 
Constable. 15s. 
Miss Linke is a courageous traveller and 
a pleasant writer. Not only courage but 
firm determination in face of officials and 
a strong constitution were needed to carry 
her into the wilds of Anatolia with appar- 
ently a tiny store of money to see her 
through. Once the train had petered out, 
travel was by lorry over the mountain 
ranges, by lorry which might and did 
break down, on tracks not easily distin- 
guished from the rocky ledges, under the 
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escort of a self-conscious young Turkish 
officer or a tough and fatherly lorry 
driver. As usual, the hardships brought 
their reward of a really close and natural 
view of the common life of the Turkish 
peasants and workers. 

The description of her journey is of 
great interest. Miss Linke left Germany 
out of hatred of the Nazi system; it is the 
more remarkable that her opinion of the 
rule of Mustapha Kemal (Atatiirk) is so 
favourable. Occasionally she was _ un- 
pleasantly reminded of the similarity— 
by a girl who preached “‘racial purity” ; 
by the growth of militarism. But far more 
was she impressed by the real enthusiasm 
and excitement with which the moderni- 
zation of Turkey is being advanced even 
in outlying districts. To find a whole 
people apparently making a determined 
onslaught on superstition, misery, and 
disease is indeed inspiriting. Ten years in 
Turkey may well prove to have changed 
life, on the whole for the better, more 
than ten centuries. As a mere traveller she 
could, of course, say nothing of the 
central government or financial control 
of the country. 

But her book is not first a political 
study. As an account of her own expe- 
riences, pleasant, queer, or infuriating, it 
is amusing, and written with a great 
sensitivity to personal relationships. Miss 
Linke had the power of giving real affec- 
tion to the companion of two days; and 
her accounts of the young officer, Tewfik, 
whose romance was so hard to handle 
kindly, and of the somewhat alarming 
young engineer who had not talked to a 
woman for thirteen months, are just as 
good as they could be. 

The journey covered the greater part 
of Turkey in Asia, touching both the 
southern Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea coasts, and reaching the eastern 
border with Russia. Each chapter has 
notes of the history and economics of the 
places mentioned; the whole makes a 
most enjoyable book, full but not too full 
of interesting information. 

Guy Hunter 
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MR. ANAND’S NOVEL 


TWO LEAVES AND A BUD. By 
Mulk Raj Anand. Lawrence and Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 


So great a change has come during recent 
years over the relations existing between 
the British people and the inhabitants of 
India that the arrival of an Indian 
novelist of distinction, writing in English 
for the English, strikes us as no isolated 
phenomenon but as something inevitable 
and even overdue. Mr. Anand’s Untouch- 
able and The Coolie have received the 
praises of eminent men of letters. These 
praises are fully deserved. Yet the time 
cannot be far away when more Indian 
novelists will appear in the sky which 
Mr. Anand and one or two others have 
had almost to themselves. 


Two Leaves and a Bud is the story of a 
tea plantation in Assam, a province lying 
between Burma and Tibet. In the main 
the author has been content with simplified 
psychology, only one or two of the 
numerous characters being explored to 
any extent, and has concentrated upon 
presenting conditions of semi-slavery. It is 
a disconcerting and distressing picture 
that he gives us—misery of the coolies, 
brutality and corruption in the native 
overseers, deterioration and even degrada- 
tion among the members of the white 
managerial staff—and the situation, like 
so many Indian situations, holds no 
obvious remedy, save one inacceptable to 
a nation which classes tea as a necessity. 
Unsuitable climate, isolation, and a semi- 
divine prerogative will always tend to 
develop the lowest characteristics of Euro- 
peans ; power seems to have an even worse 
effect upon the native promoted to 
authority. Mr. Anand may be forgiven for 
believing that the disappearance of the 
English and of Western industrialism 
would rid India of some, at least, of her 
pains. But he has, on the whole, resisted 
the temptations of his theme; he has 
produced a novel, not a tract. 


ARNOLD PALMER 
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By S. N. Hampshire 


| THE PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. 


By I. A. Richards. Oxford University 

Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Richards belongs to the very small 
class of writers whose books develop a 
subject which he himself has created: he 
has surveyed the uncultivated hinterland 
which borders both on philosophy and 
on literary criticism; he is as original as 
it is possible for a theorist to be. Naturally 
he has paid all the penalties of such 
originality; he seems to have felt himself 
compelled, at least in his published works, 
to reiterate in general terms that he has 
a new method, rather than to exhibit the 
application of the method in detail. A 
series of prefaces and suggestions for 
the titles of chapters of a work which 
never appears soon becomes wearisome. 
Having ingeniously constructed his own 


precarious bridge between philosophical, 


reflections on language and literary criti- 
cism proper, Mr. Richards now seems 
content to stand on the philosophical 


_ bank and, pointing proudly at his struc- 


_ ture, to summon others to cross. I began 


_ this book hoping that in it he would be 
_ observed in the act of crossing. The hope 


| 


is disappointed. What is provided is again, 

not criticism, but criticism of criticism. 
“I would endeavour to destroy the old 

antithesis of words and things: elevating, 


as it were, words into things and living 


things too.” This aphorism of Coleridge 
gives the substance of the argument, which 


_is—like Coleridge—for the most part sug- 


gestive rather than lucid. Words, unlike 
bricks, cannot be treated as if they pre- 
served their nature unaffected by their 
context: if a rigid distinction is drawn 
between their literal and metaphorical 
use, it will be found that the former is, 
in ordinary discourse, the rare limiting 
case. The original error is the assumption 
that the (in the strict sense) normal lan- 
guage is the prose of scientific exposition ; 
metaphor is then treated as gratuitous 


decoration which can be indulged accord- 
ing to formulable canons of fitness. In 
fact, metaphor is normally not a detach- 
able excrescence, but woven into the 
texture of the meaning of what is said 
or written. The second, and obviously 
related, common fallacy, is the assump- 
tion that the peculiar fitness of a word 
is somehow an attribute of its relation to 
what it means: whereas in fact it is a 
more complicated relation between its 
contexts: the critic should be preoccupied 
rather with the relation of words to words 
than of words to things. 

The case is stated casually and in a 
style which imposes no strain on the reader. 
The two most familiar philosophical whip- 
ping-boys—the associationist theory of 
meaning and nominalism—are exhibited 
and dealt with in the usual way: the 
more crude and lucid theorizings which 
preceded Coleridge are quoted for deri- 
sion. Nothing is pursued to its conclusion. 
This is very much to be expected in a 
book which is a reproduction of a short 
course of lectures; criticisms of this cur- 
sory method are anticipated in the preface: 
‘“‘the occasional air is best suited to the 
tentative provisional spirit in which this 
subject should at present be treated.” But 
if “‘the art of so transforming it [in effect, 
the subject of this book] from a tea-table 
topic into the central discipline of educa- 
tion waits to be re-discovered,”’ one is 
surely justified in expressing disappoint- 
ment when the pioneer of the subject 
begins to treat it as a tea-table topic. 

It is clear that the astringency of an 
educational discipline is very much re- 
quired in literary criticism. The profes- 
sional critic of pictures or music requires 
technical knowledge. Mr. Richards has 
called for an equally scholarly investi- 
gation of the raw materials of literature. 
This would first of all mean a comparative 
study of metaphor: the method is a 
common-place of classical scholarship: it 


gO 
is only the critic of modern literature 
who seems content to confine himself to 
general reflections on life and art. Yet 
as revolutions in the history of painting 
and music can be described in terms of 
technical innovations, so literary revolu- 
tionaries have always represented them- 
selves as extending in some direction the 
vocabulary of poetry. Mr. Richards alludes 
to the possibility of finding a more exact 
definition of Romanticism and Classicism 
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in terms of language alone. This is all 
suggested or hinted at in this book, which 
is pre-eminently a work which stimulates 
general reflections and an awareness of 
new possibilities. To condemn a book for 
failing to exploit the possibilities which it 
has itself suggested is an indirect form of 
praise. Certainly those who have not read 
any of Mr. Richards’s earlier books cannot 
fail to be enlightened : those who have will 
be disappointed, but still expectant. 


STRUGGLES OF A PAINTER 
By Paul Oppé 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SELL COTMAN. 

By Sydney D. Kitson. Faber. 25s. 
Mr. Sydney Kitson, till recently the 
Honorary Secretary of the R.I.B.A., has 
devoted several years to the close study of 
Cotman, to whom he was first attracted 
by his architectural drawings. He has 
himself collected a large number of Cot- 
man’s drawings and watercolours, as is 
shown by the illustrations to this book, 
and has tracked down every available 
note and document that throws light upon 
Cotman’s life. Some of his discoveries, as, 
for example, the fact that Cotman’s father 
at the time of his birth was, like Turner’s, 
a barber, and the precise details of Cot- 
man’s early Yorkshire tours have already 
been published by him, while Cotman’s 
letters from Normandy have been printed 
by Mr. Kay in the Walpole Society’s 
volumes, but Mr. Kitson has had access 
to a large mass of further letters from 
Cotman to Dawson Turner, and his careful 
collocation of notes and dates has brought 
out innumerable fresh points of detail. 
Out of this rich material a clear narrative 
has been woven with an enthusiasm which 
neglects nothing as too unimportant for 
record, but does not degenerate into hero- 
worship and the result is a book which, if 
it can be quarrelled with in several details, 
will for long be indispensable to students. 

As Cotman’s letters to his family have 
been available since interest in his work 


was first revived, the gain through the 
new material is rather from the filling up 
of parts of the picture than in any con- 
siderable new insight into his life or 
character. It is to Mr. Kitson’s credit that 
despite some ominous words in his first 
chapter, he resists the temptation to treat 
Cotman as an ill-starred genius who pur- 
sued the light against all the antagonism 
of an unappreciative world. It is idle to 
speculate what he might have achieved, 
if he had adhered, against the dictates of 
fashion, to the methods and aims of his 
early work which gained him his reputa- 
tion and now sustains it. He failed not 
because he remained true to his higher 
vision, but because, as his fortunes 
diminished, he feverishly forced now one, 
now another, of his qualities to the sacrifice 
of all the rest, in the effort, not to express, 
but to assert himself and to arrest attention 
in some current mode. An almost insuffer- 
able egoist in his correspondence, he was 
bound to appear to his contemporaries as 
a mannerist in his work who could not 
safely be encouraged. After his first years 
he could not fortify himself with patient 
absorption in the study of nature, as did 
his fellow-artists such as Cox and de Wint, 
whose early struggles were similarly severe. 
Regularly when he was freed from the 
daily tasks which he could not discipline 
into routine, he fell back upon himself and 
his afflictions. Only at the very end of his 
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a stale joke, but as Mr. Narayan tells it 


life does a holiday seem to have thrown 
of his hero in his last year at college, we 


_him whole-heartedly and for more than 


a brief moment into a world not made by 
man or himself, and this last adventure 

inspires Mr. Kitson in his turn to a moving 
chapter. 


AN INDIAN NOVELIST 


_THE BACHELOR OF ARTS. By R. K. 
Narayan. With an Introduction by 
Graham Greene. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

‘Evidently the humour of India has a 

/ peculiar character of its own. The im- 

_ pression given by Forster and Ackerley of 

'something rather sly and cynical on the 

surface, but essentially sensitive and kind, 

is exactly confirmed by this enchanting 
book. Doubtless it is exasperating to en- 
counter in real life, but objectively tran- 
scribed it makes an excellent joke. At the 
same time it is shot through with pathos, 
and Mr. Greene comparesit with Tchehov’s, 


suggesting what is assuredly true, that a, 


close resemblance may be traced between 
the Indian and Russian temperaments. 
Tsarist Russia and British India both show 
the same picture of universal personal 
frustration. All Mr. Narayan’s minor 
characters, as well as his hero Chandran, 
remind one of Tchehov, and they are all 
brilliantly drawn: the indulgent parents; 
the poet Mohan, who becomes a successful 
journalist; Veeraswami, founder of the 
“Resurrection Brigade”? which.is to “‘gain 
the salvation-of our country by an original 
method. . . . About twenty-five have so 
far signed the brigade pledge”’; the friend 
Ramu, who just disappears, and so “‘there 
is no such thing as friendship,” says 
Chandran; and Chandran himself. 
These are illuminating items in a picture 
of India to-day, but with Mr. Greene we 
prefer to regard The Bachelor of Arts as a 
contribution to English literature. Its broad 
humanity would count as an achievement 
in any setting. What India confers upon it 
is a pristine freshness. The irresolute stu- 
dent whose industrious plans are daily 
upset by some ludicrous occasion—that is 


might be hearing it for the first time. His 
studies and their interruptions occupy 
Part I of the book. In Part II Chandran 
falls gloriously in love with a girl he sees 
playing by the river. Step by step the 
formal proposals for marriage are satis- 
factorily accomplished till the great disaster 
occurs. Their horoscopes fail to agree, and 
since the girl’s parents are implacably 
old-fashioned in such matters the affair is 
off. In Part III Chandran, embittered, 
embraces the life of an ascetic and wanders 
for months in an ochre loin-cloth, until 
the simple honour given him by the poorest 
village he visits reveals to him the dis- 
honesty of his course and he returns home. 
In the last part he settles down enthu- 
siastically to a third-rate job as a news- 
paper agent, and when an unknown girl 
is proposed to him in marriage he makes 
up his mind to it on the toss of a coin. An 
exquisite climax. 
PETER BuRRA 


THE 
MAGIC. OF 
MONARCHY 


by KINGSLEY MARTIN, 
the editor of the “New 
Statesman’’, contains the best 
available account of the 
Abdication and its effect on 
the prestige of the Throne. 
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“LVLE ARTERY 
By Hugh IPA. Fausset 


LETTERS OF HARTLEY COLE- 
RIDGE. Edited by Grace Evelyn 
Griggs and Earl Leslie Griggs. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 

In some well-known lines addressed to the 
six-year old Hartley Coleridge, Words- 
worth prophesied that if he grew up, it 
would be with ‘“‘a young lamb’s heart 
among the full-grown flocks.’? And these 
delightful and endearing letters, admirably 
edited by Professor and Mrs. Griggs, prove 
how true Wordsworth’s prophesy was. 
Yet they prove, too, that legend has exag- 
gerated his oddness. A gifted waif in a 
world governed by practical self-interest 
he always was. He had, as his father 
ruefully yet fondly recognized, neither 
the resentment, the ambition, nor the 
self-love of a man. And lacking the lower 
impulses to action he never fully developed 
the higher or learnt to command the 
brilliant faculties of which he was amiably 
aware. Yet it is clear from these letters 
that his imagination was balanced by an 
unusual gift for clear-headed reasoning 
and, if his will was weak, his heart was too 
tenderly rooted in homely things for him 
to lose himself in fantasy. How much his 
timidity and lack of self-command were 
aggravated by the loss of his Oriel Fellow- 
ship it is difficult to say. 

The story of that unfortunate experience 
is fully told here for the first time with 
equal fairness to the Oriel authorities, 
whose decision under the circumstances 
was inevitable and to Hartley whose 
delinquencies were far less grave than 
rumour has supposed them. The pity is 
that such a genial innocent as he should 
ever have been elected a probationary 
Fellow of a College that prided itself on 
such a high standard of austerity, sobriety, 
and decorum. For the punishment meted 
out for failing to conform to this standard 
was exceptionally severe and may well 
have fixed in his mind the “feeling or 
phantasy of an adverse destiny” to which 


he had confessed as an undergraduate. 
How readily he came to accept such a 
destiny is shown equally by the desultory 
course of his subsequent life, broken only 
by three short periods of regular employ- 
ment, and by the whole tone and move- 
ment of his letters. Often he was haunted 
by a sense of failure but seldom, if ever, 
by that agony of conscience which his 
father had known. . 
Essentially, in fact, Hartley was a 
humorist and, although it is fascinating 
to trace his affinities with his father, his 
nature was, in some ways, nearer to that 
of Lamb who also smiled in the knowledge 
that he was not born to be happy. And 
if he had to confess that the very width 
of his sympathies induced a sense of help- 
lessness, these letters confirm his claim to 
have taken pleasure and interest “‘in any 
thing, however abstruse, however trifling 
or even commonplace it may be, that I 
see interests others.’’? Since many of them 
were addressed either to his mother or 
other members of his family the interests 
he shared were-often local and domestic. 
Never at heart having grown up he clung 
to everything that reminded him of child- 
hood as he did to old familiar faces in 
the Lake Country with which he was at 
home. No passages show more clearly his 
capacity for combining a nice discrimina- 
tion with admiration and affection than 
those in which he comments on Words- 
worth and his family and on his uncle 
and benefactor, Southey. Self-reproach, 
indeed, seems to have dulled the bright- 
ness of his intelligence as little as reproof 
quelled the waywardness of his spirit. 
And we owe to the very lack of self- 
command which he deplored the gift for 
pursuing the course of his thoughts wher- 
ever they flowed, often with surprisingly 
sudden alternations of frivolity and gravity, 
which lends such charm to his letters. To 
read them is to share the affection of all 
who knew so elusive and loveable a being. 
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AN IRESH “PROTEST 


THE FLYING WASP. By Sean O’Casey. 

Macmillan. 6s. 

The English are the most civilized nation 
in the world. But it is possible to be 
civilized without being cultured. In Eng- 
land the wheels of life are oiled beautifully, 
but there is a fly in the ointment—a lack 
of religious feeling, of poetry in the soul, 
of rhythm in the heart. The Irish, with 
all their faults, are a religious people. 
Hence, a man like Mr. Sean O’Casey is 
inclined to become bewildered and abusive 
when confronted with Mr. James Agate 
or Mr. Noel Coward. 

There is a great deal wrong about The 
Flying Wasp. It contains much _ loose 
writing, jumbled thinking, petty irrele- 
vances, cross vanity, and downright stupi- 
dity such as saying in effect that Granville- 
Barker ought to show the influence of 
Shakespeare in his work. The manner and 
the small points are wrong. But the 
essence is so entirely right, so just, that no 
one who feels for English culture and 
believes in the genius of the English, can 
neglect this book. On all essential points 
the author convinces the reader of his 
soundness. Take this: 


The beauty, fire, and poetry of drama 
have perished in the storm of fake realism. 
Let real birds fly through the air, real 
animals roam through the jungle, real fish 
swim in the sea, but in the theatre let us have 
_less of what the critics call life and more of 
symbolism. — 


This book is the cri de ceur of a man who 
sees the standard of drama so debased 
that an excellent thriller like Night Must 
Fall is regarded as the best that could or 
should be attained. O’Casey really cares 
about this. He actually believes in the 
poetry of the drama! He may be unfair 
to those who only can and only want to 
titillate, but he says what he thinks (how 
incredibly rare!), and when he finds 
something to praise like Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral, he seizes the opportunity. 


a COLLIS 


The Nile in Keypt 
By EMIL LUDWIG 


“An interesting book. .. . It 
gives the general reader a con- 
vincing impression of Egypt 
through the ages down to the 
present day, with . . . delight- 
ful touches and some pro- 
found observations.” —Times 
Literary Supplement 


16s. net Illustrated 


The Banned Books 
of England 


By ALEC CRAIG 
Foreword by E. M. FORSTER 


“Sober, arestraimed),..;; and. 
very well documented. It is 
impossible to read it without 
a feeling of shame for one’s 
countrymen.”—C. E. M. Joab 
in The New Statesman 


7s. 6d. net 


Types of 
Aesthetic Judgment 


By E. M. BARTLETT 


The book considers the main 
problems of aesthetics and 
raises such questions as: Need 
we, in aesthetics, concern 
ourselves with the meaning 
of beauty at all? Is ugliness 
a brute fact of nature? 


7s. 6d. net Illustrated 


George Allen & Unwin 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF GIBBON 
By Ronald Lewin 


GIBBON. By D. M. Low. Chatto and 

Windus. 15s. 

The author of the Journal of a Disappointed 
Man once lost his temper with Gibbon 
and called him a “‘sleek, complacent, 
oleaginous, and salacious old gentleman.” 
For the bicentenary of Gibbon’s birth 
Mr. Low has written a biography which 
is not simply a dull mausoleum for the 
historian of the Decline and Fall, but which 
examines every element in his life and 
character so thoroughly, and with such 
careful presentation of the documentary 
evidence both old-established and recently 
discovered, that the reader can _ see 
exactly how much justification there was 
for those abusive epithets. 

Indeed, as one reads the book one is 
liable to forget the historian as one be- 
comes delightedly absorbed in Mr. Low’s 
account of the militiaman, the clubman, 
the voluntary expatriate, the sighing lover, 
and the obedient—and occasionally dis- 
obedient—son. Mr. Low had a chance to 
indulge in some broad comedy, and he 
has taken it. There is something elabor- 
ately ludicrous, something smugly comic, 
in the story of Edward Gibbon, Gent. It 
steadily emerges in the course of this 
capable narrative, and its quintessence is 
perhaps to be found in the delicious little 
caricature by Lady Diana Beauclerk which 
is published in this volume, a caricature 
which—like the famous sketch of Glad- 
stone by Phil May—presents the man 
with a masterly economy of line: the 
““buccae,”’ the puffy cheeks, the almost 
infantile curve of the forehead and arch 
of the nose, the stare of the protruding 
eyes, the flabby dewlap, the pursed little 
lips, the ineffable Pharisaic air of self- 
satisfaction. It was this figure which 
moved Barbellion’s wrath and led him 
into those malicious qualifications. 

But this is by no means the whole 
story. If Mr. Low had simply painted 
such a figure, if he had simply amused us 


with an account of Gibbon’s social pre- 
tensions, his desire to be in with the best 
set, his conception of what constitutes a 
modest competence for a gentleman, his 
odd tentative love affair, his self-important 
ridiculous feeling of ‘“‘doing something” 
during his service in the Militia, we would 
surely have felt at the end of the book as 
surprised to realize that this popinjay 
wrote the Decline and Fall as we are to 
remember that the brandy-swigging bib- 
lical scholar, who is Strachey’s General 
Gordon, effected what the actual Gordon 
is known to have achieved. But this is 
not the case. The Gibbon whom Mr. Low 
describes is ‘“‘all of a piece throughout,” 
his ‘‘chase had a beast in view.” For all 
his absorption in the petty trivialities of 
social intercourse, there is to be found 
beneath that fagade a shrewd, sensible, 
prudent man steadily pursuing a single 
aim. His industry was terrific, and, in 
spite of frequent changes of scene and 
circumstance, pretty well unremitting. 
Gibbon was the sort of man who could 
read his classical texts with pleasure in a 
bivouac. He may have been a figure of 
fun but there is something portentous 
about this continuous study and the ““Truly 
Classic Work’? which it produced. 

Gibbon retained a kind of intellectual 
integrity which makes one admire him 
in spite of all the patent smugness of his 
autobiography, and the more one turns 
over the details and evidence of Mr. Low’s 
account the more one feels that he retained 
something of the kind even as a man- 
about-town. One feels that he never lost 
his head. The design of the Decline and 
Fall, the balanced rhythm of its prose is 
proof enough of an uncommon mental 
poise which was hardly likely to desert 
its owner. Gibbon was not a fool. Mr. 
Low’s biography is the proof of it. Well- 
written, well-illustrated, the book should 
become, as the blurb claims, the standard 
work on the subject. 
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HOUSMAN IN 1892 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE deliv- 
ered in University College, London, 
1892. By A. E. Housman. Cambridge 
University Press. 28. 

Housman delivered this inaugural lecture 
when he was entering upon the duties of 
Professor of Latin in his thirty-fourth 
year. Describing it as “rhetorical and not 
wholly sincere,’ he afterwards somewhat 
reluctantly consented to its private re- 
printing. One can understand his reluc- 
tance. There was an audacity not perhaps 
unmixed with vanity in the manner in 
which a young and recent member of the 
staff ventured to speak about Science and 
the Humanities in a lecture from which all 
the conventional pompous truisms and 
untruths had been eradicated. 

He, as Professor of Latin, might 
naturally have been expected to say that 
depth of classical learning is sure to 
“quicken and refine the taste and judg- 
ment.’’ But he asserted, on the contrary, 
that “‘no great amount of classical learning 
is needed for this purpose” for “those 
who do possess’? such organs; and indeed 
that the best critics of the classics them- 
selves had not been men of profound 
learning. He speaks of Science and of 
Humane Letters, challenging the con- 
ventional view in each case. “The partisans 
of Science define the aim of learning to be 
utility.’? But for securing the necessaries of 
life our knowledge of Science need be 
neither deep nor wide. Nor is it true 
that the “‘special effect of a_ classical 
education on the majority of those who 
receive it is to transform and beautify 
their inner nature’’; do not let us pretend 
that it does more for them than “confer a 
certain amount of polish on their surface”’ 
and “enable them to understand the 
meaning of English words.” 

Having gracefully and with much verbal 
tact brushed aside all the fine reasons that 
are habitually given for pursuing this 
branch of knowledge or that, and refused 
to give the palm to his own, he suggests 
that a man should study that branch of 
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96 
knowledge which attracts him, and be 
content with the satisfaction it affords. 
Even so, he cannot refrain from con- 
tradicting Bacon, and pointing out that 
“the pleasures of the intellect are notori- 
ously less vivid than either the pleasures 
of sense or the pleasures of the affections.” 
Housman appears to proceed from one 
splendid ironic negative to another. But 
he yields at the last and _ gratifies his 
audience by praising that for which their 
institution existed. ““The honour of kings is 
to search out a matter.’’ “Other desires 
perish in their gratification, but the desire 
of knowledge never.”’ The lecture may be 
a little “rhetorical’’; it may have a touch 
of the “‘insincerity’’—the word is too severe 
—of intellectual pride; but it is Housman, 
and Housman in splendid form. 


R. A. Scort-JAMEs 


QUIET MR. POND 


THE PARADOXES OF MR. POND. 
By G. K. Chesterton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
These are the last detective stories Ches- 
terton wrote: why did he leave out Father 
Brown? Instead, we are introduced to 
Mr. Pond, “‘the quietest man in the world 
to be a man of the world; he was a small, 
neat Civil Servant; with nothing notable 
about him except a beard that looked not 
only old-fashioned but vaguely foreign, 
and perhaps a little French, though he 
was as English as any man alive.” Mr. 
Pond has the habit of slipping into his 
conversation such remarks as ‘“‘Grock’s 
soldiers obeyed him too well; so he simply 
couldn’t do a thing he wanted’’; or ‘‘a 
government had to consider the deporting 
of a desirable alien.”? Usually, on these 
occasions, Mr. Pond is in the company of 
his two friends, Sir Hubert Wotton, a 
diplomatist, and Captain Gahagan, an 
Irish dandy. Pressed by one of them to 
explain, he tells a story to show that his 

paradox is a truism. 

There is no doubt that the quiet Mr. 
Pond has had a career full of strange 
adventures, but they are described mostly 
from his armchair. Father Brown used 
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to potter about among criminals actively 
at work; it was more exciting. Mr. 
Pond’s stories are all in the past tense 
and he is not much more than a disem- 
bodied brain. The persons who figure in 
the stories, too, are more like parts of a 
puzzle than human beings. They are 
‘“‘characters,”’ seen only from the one 
angle which gives the necessary sharp 
outline demanded by the pattern of the 
plot. The pleasure given by these tales is 
largely verbal: Chesterton takes a few 
familiar words and makes them gleam 
suddenly with unsuspected meanings. 

The best story is Pond the Pantaloon, 
concerning the theft of a box of secret 
State documents from a railway junction 
in the Midlands at Christmas time. 


“The whole thing is like the parody of 
a pantomime,” said Pond in a lower and 
more disquieted tone, “and as you say, it 
is very queer.” 


It is here that Mr. Pond speaks darkly 
of a pencil which is like a red pencil and 
therefore makes such very black marks. 
This should be guessable, I think, but 
it defeated me right up to the moment 
when the clown confronts the Scotland 
Yard detective in the waiting-room. 
CHARLES Davy 


PROLETARIANITIS 


SHADOW OVER SPENNYLAM. By 
F. W. Lister. Muller. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. F. W. Lister’s Shadow Over Spennylam 
takes us to the depressed areas of Durham 
and introduces us to the Coulson family— 
in fact, just as they sit down to Sunday 
dinner, a very substantial one of roast 
beef, Yorkshire pudding, and vegetables, 
washed down by pint pots of tea. There 
are four of them: Mother, Dad, Willy, 
and Tom. “They were of a reticent and 
undemonstrative breed, the menfolk spoke 
little, the mother even less.”’ From reading 
about a good many working-class mothers 
I knew what to expect, but in case you 
haven’t, here she is: ‘Patient, unsmiling, 
wispy grey hair, a weariness at the corner 
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with unfailing humour.” of what is known as a practised hand.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


“SMALL TALK” Crown 8vo. 6/— net 


C. DAY LEWIS (Book Society News): “It is all good talk—urbane, witty, paradoxical, 
with a delicate, dry bouquet of its own. Mr. Nicolson has that easy erudition, too, 
which is now almost as extinct as Mr. Benson’s Dodo... . like a good dry sherry, it 
can be sipped before, during, or after meals.” 


OTHER BOOKS 


LOUIS XVI AND MARIE THE MAN WELLINGTON 
ANTOINETTE: During the Through the Eyes of those who Knew 


Revolution by NESTA H. WEBSTER. Him by MURIEL WELLESLEY. 
Illustrated. 18/—net Illustrated. 18/— net 
Morning Post: “Even the expert will find in it Times: “‘A fine character study and a useful 
discoveries of new ground. Mrs. Webster un- contribution to the literature on the Duke, 


folds the truth with a profound understanding.” which is likely to have permanent value.” 


ICY HELL: Experiences of a ALLAH DETHRONED: A 


Newsreel Cameraman by WIL E. Journey through Modern Turkey by 
HUDSON. Illustrated. 10/- net LILO LINKE. Ilustrated. 18/— net 
Country Life: “A modern adventute story of GEOFFREY GRIGSON (Morning Post): ““A 


the best sort.” vety pleasant, unusual book of travel.” 
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of her mouth, and eyes that would wel- 
come the eventual grave.’’ Dad was “big, 
dominant, cheerful and kindly, quiet about 
the house, a moulder by trade.”’ Brother 
Tom was “lean and dark and serious, 
forever wandering along lonely dream 
paths where none could follow him.” 
Brother Will was “impetuous and care- 
less.’ The conversation was ‘“desultory 
and centred round one topic only, New- 
castle United’s chances in the Cup Final.” 

One likes these Coulsons, they are so 
honest, so ordinary, so human; and that 
is the one clamant virtue about Mr. 
Lister’s book, in that we are made aware 
of this ordinariness in his characters. One 
is genuinely concerned when Tom loses 
his job, furious when he is insulted by 
some old gentleman who objects to out- 
of-work men spending their dole money 
on “the pictures,’’ delighted when he gets 
rid of the priggish Jenny Lowton. One 
realizes the spinelessness of life on the dole, 
and anxiously hopes for Tom when even- 
tually he gets some sort of waiter’s job in 
London, for there is a bloom on him that 
one would not like to see rubbed off. 
Shadow Over Spennylam is a plain, honest, 
painstaking piece of work, and flouting 
the fashionable proletarian novel its love 
story ends happily. 

But when one has put it aside one gets 
an uncomfortable jerk, a feeling that some- 
thing is lacking. We can see the Coulsons 
clearly enough, as clearly as one can see 
a group photographed on a hard, glossy 
surface, but of their inner lives and feelings 
we see little, know little. It lacks what so 
many of the now fashionable proletarian 
novels lack—a psychological understanding 
of its people. The everyday urgencies of 
their lives, the poetry, drama, and colour, 
all the nuances of feeling that rise from 
the deep well of their days is absent. If 
one would reach the core of their being, 
one would reach out to sound the insig- 
nificant rather than the significant in their 
lives. Their character is their fate, not 
economics; but this is where the Marxist 
critic steps in, and I step out. 


James HANLEY 


NEW LITERATURE 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. By Nicholas 

Baerdyaev. The Centenary Press. 16s. 

In such books as The Meaning of History 
and Freedom and the Spirit, Nicholas 
Baerdyaev gave us the fruit of his con- 
victions about the present state of the 
world and the relation of its problems to 
the ultimate truths and finality of religion ; 
but here that fruit has ripened into some- 
thing more personal, and of greater value 
to the reader who stands only upon the 
fringe of religious belief. In fact the Wes- 
tern mind is likely to find itself more at 
home here than in any of his previous 
books; and that because Baerdyaev’s 
appeal is more largely to reason—even 
to logic; and less to that genius for 
mysticism that the Western European 
rarely possesses in anything like perfection. 

The gist of his book is a discussion of 
those problems which constitute any 
religious system that can fairly be called 
‘“‘moral.”? The author approaches them 
from a special angle. This may be called 
the angle of the artist—since he en- 
deavours to disclose the creative character 
of moral activity ; but by keeping the whole 
problem objective he saves himself from 
the easy snare of attempting to define 
morality in terms of art. His book thus 
provides an ample antidote for the work 
of such moralizers as Mr. Middleton 
Murry and Mr. J. C. Powys. 

It must be remembered that, when 
Nicholas Baerdyaev speaks of Science as 
an enemy religion to Christianity he is 
speaking of what he has seen in Russia. 
It must not be taken as typical; but 
the fact that a scientific organization can 
do this is of importance to the Christian 
theorist. But Baerdyaev is less con- 
cerned here with political philosophy 
than he was in his earlier books. His 
earlier thought has softened into some- 
thing that is at once vital and more 
spiritual; and this book is a valuable 
apologetic for those who believe in a 
spiritual interpretation of life. 


AsHLEY SAMPSON 


OTHER BOOKS: 


oo 
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The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


ALL HANDS! By H. M. Tomlinson. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

A curious characteristic of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
books, and one that is more conspicuous in 
All Hands! than ever, is the contrast—the 
discrepancy even—between the suavity and 
refinement of his manner and the tough- 
ness of his subject. The disproportion between 
form {and content is evidently at times (cf. 
the opening of Chapter g) a self-conscious 
mannerism. The result is an indistinctness 
and unreality in his story and characters which 
are apt to be tiresome in the reading and 
elusive to the memory. The writer is a virtuoso 
of impressionism, but it seems to be the wrong 
style for the subject, and this very episodic 
and cut-up history of a freighter never gives 
the feeling of a direct description of reality. 


THE WHEEL TURNS. By Gian Dauli. 

Translated by Bernard Miall. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 
In a plain, somewhat photographic manner 
—sometimes lewd, sometimes humorous— 
Giovanni Penta, an Italian bourgeois, tells 
the story of his life, and depicts the decline 
in the fortunes of the Penta family, among 
whom love is carnal, domestic life is one long 
quarrel and a search for a fresh relative to 
sponge on. Giovanni’s, personal deterioration 
turns upon his attitude towards the girl whom 
he ruined as a lad, who becomes a prostitute 
and, later, his mistress; their tortuous relation- 
ship is described with Latin candour. 


OLEANDER RIVER. By 

Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
The scene—a valley in the Esterel well de- 
scribed—seems set for a straightforward 
romance, but it soon becomes apparent that 
although the presentable young Englishman 
from the chateau loves the engaging girl from 
the bohemian farmhouse, she is in love with 
the boy’s father. A touching study of a girl 
in love, funny descriptions of the local inhabi- 
tants, are woven into an ingenious framework. 
Miss Stern gives her story too many sly, ironic 
twists, but they certainly lend excitement to 
what the publishers announce as ‘“‘a detective 
story of the soul.” 


G. B. Stern. 


BRAIN GUY. By Benjamin Appel. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Even in the United States, where competition 
is so fierce, Mr. Appel is recognized as a fine 
writer of short stories. His new book is a novel 
—one of those tough tales of the underworld 
of New York. The effort needed to understand 
not only the conversations but the actual 
events may be partly responsible for our 
belief that Mr. Appel’s art, like that of so many 
of his contemporaries, is best suited to the 
short story; but that belief is based also upon 
observation of the originality of the short 
stories of these young men, and of the ten- 
dency of their novels to conform to type. Brain 
Guy is a striking document; as creative work, 
it does not reach the level of Pigeon Flight and 
others of the author’s briefer tales. 

DAUGHTERS AND SONS. By I. Compton- 

Burnett. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

In three hundred pages almost entirely of 
conversation there is not a loose or colloquial 
phrase; the characters, an aristocratic and 
impecunious family of young people dependent 
on and tortured by a malevolent grandmother, 
their father, their aunt, and their neighbours, 
disclose themselves with extraordinary clarity, 
however, through sentences as level as Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s own narrative. Nor is there 
an avoidable stage-direction; only from the 
comments which follow them does the reader 
guess which remarks are made sotto voce and 
which aloud. The incidents are valueless, but 
the delight of the book is in the ingenuity and 
wit of the telling. 

MR. WITT AMONG THE REBELS. By 

Ramon J. Sender. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A story of Spanish civil war in 1873, when 
Cartagena defied the Central Government for 
nearly a year. A quite brilliant account of 
internecine confusion and conflict intermingles, 
not altogether satisfactorily, with the more 
personal story of a sympathetic but “non- 
intervening”’ resident Englishman and his pas- 
sionately partisan Spanish wife. It is all very 
vividly done, and admirably translated by Sir 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell, but the two parts 
never completely cohere, and the total im- 
pression, though historically and humanly 
interesting, is artistically fragmentary. 
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CAMILLA. By Ralph Ricketts. Lovat Dickson. 
7s. 6d. 

A deeply felt and seriously presented indict- 
ment of the imbecilities and criminal irre- 
sponsibilities of the modern propertied class. 
The framework is the love story of a young 
rich divorcée, who is sickened with her world, 
and a talented musician with an acute social 
conscience. The psychology of their relation- 
ship is unusually subtle, and their personal 
sincerity is contrasted with the personal in- 
sincerity of the rest of the cast with compelling, 
though unobtrusive, propagandist effect. 


MAN OF DECEMBER. By Alfred Neumann. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 

A sequel to, or at least a following up of, The 
New Caesar, Herr Neumann’s latest novel is 
a story of the fall of the Second Empire. He 
is an author who inspires respect rather than 
admiration. In his knowledge, he shows all 
the thoroughness of his race; but there is more 
than thoroughness in the space he needs to 
turn round in, in his love of using three or 
four sentences where one would do. He is, in 
short, rather hard work; on the other hand, 
his readers do not go empty away. A very 
complete picture of Louis Napoleon is merely 
the principal item they take with them. 


TROJAN HORSE. By Paul Nizan. Translated 
by Charles Ashleigh. Lawrence and Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 

Among the Communists of fiction there can 
be few so real and so natural as M. Nizan’s 
group of working men and women in a small 
French manufacturing town. The solidity with 
which they are drawn, the just proportion the 
author observes between the exigencies of their 
daily lives, their individual preoccupations, 
their personal relations and pleasures, and 
their one common absorbing faith give power 
and poignancy to the story of a week of their 
fight for that faith. The translation is harsh 
and insensitive. 


A TROJAN ENDING. By Laura Riding. 
Constable. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Laura Riding’s version of the tale of Troy 
is at its best where it most closely follows the 
Iliad and at its worst where it re-interprets 
Homeric and medieval legend in the light of 
modern thought. Her Cressida is an intellec- 
tualized, lifeless creature, whilst the characters 
of Helen, Paris, Priam, and Hector are rela- 
tively vivid because we already know them 
so well. Miss Riding’s historical theories are 
unconvincing. 
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BORDERLINE. By Patrick Greer. Heinemann. 
s. 6d. 

Me Patrick Greer dispenses with politics and 
finds a new use for the much-discussed border 
between Ulster and the Irish Free State in this 
first “‘thriller.’’ Love at first sight brings Nick 
Gorman to Ireland on a holiday, but he takes 
immediate advantage of a mysterious note 
which is handed to him by mistake on his 
arrival. With his cousin, Henry, he plunges 
into an imbroglio of events which are, in turn, 
comical or dangerous. 


¢ 
INVASION ’14. By Maxence van der Meersch. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Constable. 
8s. 6d. 
A long, patient, rather sombre, yet at heart 
courageous, panoramic of the years of German 
occupation of French territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lille. There are some sixty “‘prin- 
cipal characters,’’ playing their sometimes 
associated, sometimes isolated parts, all drawn 
firmly and humanly, all, French and German 
alike, seen with level eye. Painting an aspect 
of the Great War not often treated, it also 
achieves distinction, if less imaginative than 
photographic, as fiction. 


FICTION (Detective) 
DEATH OF MR. DODSLEY. By John 
Ferguson. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Asked by a friend for a straightforward prob- 
lem and its solution without “‘fancy frills and 
cheap frills,’ Mr. John Ferguson has obligingly 
provided him with a murder in a bookseller’s 
shop in the Charing Cross Road which keeps 
almost too literally within the suggested 
limits. There are moments when the progress 
towards the truth of Inspector Mallett and 
his assistant Crabb illustrates the latter’s 
homely name a shade too realistically. The 
unofficial investigator, Machal, on the other 
hand, surely turns pale too often even for a 
private detective? But the characters in the 
shop, and in the House of Commons scene, 
come and go with purpose and effect, and 

there is zest in the settings. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 
KEMAL ATATURK. By Hanns Froembgen: 

Translated from the German by Kenneth 

Kirkness. Farrolds. 18s. 
This example of biography in the picturesque- 
at-all-costs style, heightened by conversations 
between the principal personages at moments 
of crisis, does not add anything to our know- 
ledge of the creator of Republican Turkey. 
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Philip Gosse TRAVELLER’S REST 


An enchanting new book by the author of Go to the Country. 
“He is almost always genial and amusing . . . his touch is light and his 
criticism is witty and good-humoured.”—Times Literary Supplement. 8/6 net 


Hil. A. Vaehell DISTANT FIELDS 


H. A. Vachell’s “most kindly and entertaining autobiography.”—Compron 
MACKENZIE. 

“There is something for all tastes in the wealth of Mr. Vachell’s experiences 
and impressions.” —Birmingham Post. 12/6 net 


Rosita Forbes 
FORBIDDEN ROAD—KABUL TO SAMARKAND 


The gay and enthralling story of a journey from Northern Afghanistan to 
Samarkand, in the Soviet Central Asian Republics. “‘Miss Forbes’s compact, 
vivacious, narrative” —Times Literary Supplement. 

With a map and 32pp. of photographs. 15s. net 


Out Of Africa 
F. G. CARNOCHAN & H. C. ADAMSON 


Here is a unique and enthralling book relating the crowded and weird story 
of Kalola, a Royal African priest who was, by divine right, the spiritual head 
of millions of African natives. The strangest book that has yet come “Out 
of Africa.” With 4 pages of half-tones. 10/6 net 


William Etoughead MAINLY MURDER 


A brilliant analysis and commentary on nine baffling crimes, by the finest 
criminologist of our time. 
Hucu WALPOLE said: ‘‘His humorous irony and his relentless accuracy give 


his books their very expressive quality.” 10/6 net 

J. D. BERESFORD on Human Relations 
LIONEL BIRCH on Politics 
J. 8. COLLIS on The Poetic Approach 

to Reality 
H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH on Education 
H. R. L. SHEPPARD on Religion 

IN 


The Root of The Matter 


Five frank and fearless essays on topics of outstanding importance to the 
welfare of the present generation and to the stability of the future. 


edited by H. R. L. Sheppard 5s. net 
CASSELL 
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An altogether disproportionate amount of 
space is given up to the war period and 
Ataturk’s remoulding of culture and economy 
of the Turkish people is described summarily, 
superficially, and not always accurately. The 
author for instance makes no attempt to weigh 
the practical results of the Turkish President’s 
innovation in the matter of the Latin script. 
Neither does he attempt to explain the true 
inwardness of Kemal Ataturk’s attempt to set 
up an official Parliamentary opposition to the 
People’s Party which is the most curious 
political incident in the history of the Republic. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF LORD 
GEORGE GORDON. By Percy Colson. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Stranger than any character in fiction was the 
Scottish aristocrat and eventual convert to 
Judaism whose ruling passion was hatred of 
Roman Catholicism. His good intentions 
released a flood of rapine and destruction in 
the Gordon Riots romanticized by Dickens 
in Barnaby Rudge. Their instigator’s reckless 
attacks on Marie Antoinette landed him in 
Newgate Prison till his death from gaol fever 
at the age of forty-two. Mr. Colson’s somewhat 
rollicking account of a queer, dangerous, some- 
times quite lovable chatterbox, by no means 
the lunatic he appeared to Horace Walpole 
and the Dictionary of National Biography, 
holds the balance agreeably between sympathy 
and common sense. 


PASCAL. By Morris Bishop. Bell. 12s. 6d. 
“Ou est donc ce moi, s’il n’est ni dans le corps, 
ni dans l’4me?” wrote that Spinoza manqué, 
the geometer-saint of the Pensées. Mr. Bishop’s 
389 pages will help you towards Pascal’s per- 
sonality, because they are honest. Their most 
obvious apercu is the discerning of the rebus 
Talentum Deo soli in his three pseudonyms. 
This is a “popular” life, and suffers from the 
scarcely praiseworthy attempt to find “human” 
motives underlying philosophic treatises (the 
Discours sur les Passions de l Amour, for instance), 
a habit of criticism perhaps more a priori 
than the treatises themselves. 


ANNE. By Neville Connell. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 15S. 
Mr. Connell’s carefully documented study of 
the rather commonplace and obstinate Queen 
whose reign was so glorious in literature and 
in arms collects every scrap of evidence for 
her sincerity and independence of judgment. 
But the author’s respect for the facts is itself 
too honest to allow him quite to establish his 
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point that Anne was an outstanding ruler. 
Unquestionably the best separate biography of 
this sovereign yet available. 


DREYFUS: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By 
his son, Pierre Dreyfus. Hutchinson. 18s. 

“In reply to those who would assign mysterious 
origins to the Dreyfus Affair (and furnish 
singularly complicated explanations), I merely 
wish,” writes Major Dreyfus’s son, “to bring 
out the very simple and very human psycho- 
logy of it.”? In fact, though, the origins were 
mysterious, and the explanations formidably 
complicated, and the author’s account merely 
emphasizes this verdict. A long, hitherto un- 
published memoir by Dreyfus himself, recording 
the efforts necessary after his second condem- 
nation (at Rennes) to obtain final acquittal, 
concludes the volume. The story can still hold 
the reader with horror. 

GREY STEEL. By H. C. Armstrong. Arthur 
Barker. 9s. 

This life is uncompromising; the author does 

not forget that Smuts supported Rhodes against 

Kruger, Kruger against the English, the 

English against Beyers, De Wit, and the 

Nationalists. Perhaps too concerned with 

imaginary personal motives, it is none the less 

coherent, sane, and exciting to read—and not 
least to those who have read Mrs. Millins’s 
biography. 

POOR FRED: The People’s Prince. By Sir 
George Young. Oxford University Press. 
1as, 6d. 

There are books (the author begs us notice) 

which grow into something very different from 

what was intended; but his own must surely 
hold the record for improbable development. 

Originally planned to advocate the setting 

up of an extra-parliamentary executive—viz. : 

Edward VIII as President of a Committee 

of the Privy Council, to be called the National 

Council of Reconstruction—it ends by being 

a life of the father of George III. But for a 

sudden departure from the scene Frederick 

Louis, like Edward, might have changed the 

course of English history. Sir George Young 

regrets that they didn’t, and is apparently 
anxious to meet a prince who will. 


UNFINISHED JOURNEY. By Jack Jones. 
Preface by D. Lloyd George. Hamilton. 
1os. 6d. 

The author of Rhondda Roundabout has lived 

most of his fifty-odd years in Merthyr. He has 

been errand-boy, pit-boy, labourer, soldier, 
political agent and speaker for Communists, 
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SECKER and WARBURG 


LUDWIG RENN 


Death Without 
Battle 


A second impression is now preparing of 
this great novel of Hitler’s Germany. 


Spectator: “There is no mistaking the quiet 
accents of sanity, truth, and com- 
passion.” 


Daily Telegraph: “An important and 
enlightening novel.” 


New Statesman: “A dour and lucid 


classic.” 
6s. net 


ANDRE GIDE 


Back From the 
U.S.S.R. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW writes: “A 
book which should be read by everyone 
who craves for a really superfine criticism 
of Soviet Russia... . Complete originality 
and sincerity, sensitiveness and compre- 
hension—and masterly literary workman- 


ship.” 


25. 6d. net 
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PORe tH boeXPERIENGE- OF A LIPETIME 
VISIT 


Poy oy. 


(Soviet Russia) 


Tours from £1 per day all inclusive 


Before making your holiday plans ask for the 
1937 handbook for Soviet Russia, free from 


Any Leading Travel Agency 
or Intourist Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C.2 
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Labour, Liberals, and short-lived New Party, 
cinema-manager, book-agent and author, 
always poor, often unemployed. His auto- 
biography is less well-written than his novels, 
but has the unusual candour of unpremeditated 
simplicity, and is genuinely a “social docu- 
ment.” 

SHE WAS A QUEEN. By Maurice Collis, 

Faber. 15s. 

There is a curious unevenness of texture in 
this story of thirteenth-century Burma. A page 
or two may have freshness and the sense of 
personal contact; and several pages may read 
as if they had been written with a stick, 
laboriously. Nearly always the Easternness of 
the East is a little too insistent. It is the story 
of a real woman, the daughter of a long ago 
Burmese farmer, and of the kings she married 
and managed. The persons of the story— 
princes, statesmen, priests, charming, bright- 
plumaged women—have a fairytale clearness, 
The scene is fantastic and beautiful. 

A CARDINAL OF THE MEDICI. By Susan 
Hicks Beach. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Cardinal Ippolito de Medici died at the age 
of twenty-five, possibly poisoned, but more 
probably from remittent malaria. His father 
was Giuliano, the youngest son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, but his mother’s name is un- 
known. Mrs. Hicks Beach tells the poignant 
story of his brilliant and tragic life as from 
the pen of this lady, who saw much of her 
son but never revealed herself to him. The 
long, stately narrative has the authentic ring 
of its age and is, further, composed with a 

delicate art and with ripe scholarship. 

A HISTORY OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By H. Moyse-Bartlett. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Moyse-Bartlett’s work is rather a series 
of short articles on various aspects of his subject 
than a formal history. But he may be con- 
gratulated on a serious, attractive style and 
matter full of interesting details unknown to 
the average landsman. The Middle Ages, the 
Age of Discovery (1419-1715), the Age of 
Expansion (to 1815), and modern times are 
the four chronological divisions in which he 
studies great individuals like Drake and Cook 
and the developments they made possible, 
as well as such special topics as the progress 
of ship construction and the evolution of the 
navigator’s art. 

LEGENDARY LONDON. By Lewis Spence. 

Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

The history of London from Julius Caesar’s 
first invasion to the Saxon occupation is 
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extremely obscure. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Spence, who hates Rome and prefers a 
poet to a pedant, renders it any more intelli- 
gible. But his exuberantly romantic outlook 
and frequent floridities of style are well suited 
to the exposition of London’s extravagant and 
chaotic mythology, into which he has delved 
with rare erudition. Stimulating and often 
pleasantly instructive. 


THE TWINKLE. By Sir Frederick Pascoe 
Rutter. Hazel, Watson, and Viney. 7s. 6d. 
Autobiographical. Sir Frederick devotes his 
attention mainly to the interludes in a business 
man’s life. Lord Hewart writes a Prefatory Note. 


LITERARY 

AN ENGLISH PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel Jones. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A new amplified edition of this well-known 

work by the Professor of Phonetics at University 

College, London. A valuable feature of such a 

dictionary is the inclusion of proper names, 

and these amount to nearly a quarter of the 

55,000 words dealt with. The volume is neat 

in form, in spite of its 500 pages, and most 

reasonably priced. 

PAMELA’S DAUGHTERS. By Robert Palfrey 
Utter and Gwendolyn Bridges Needham. 
Lovat Dickson. 15s. 

The development of the English heroine in 

popular fiction from Richardson’s day to our 

own. Amassing forgotten romances, Yellow 

Backs, trash and works of genius, the authors 

have produced an astonishing vivid picture 

of Woman as a monster of virtue or vice. Here 
is a mine of information, of fashion and folly, 
but the reader must be prepared for some 

American “wise-cracking,”’ guying, and quasi- 

scientific methods. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ANNO XIITI, on THE CONQUEST OF AN 
EMPIRE. By Marshal Emilio de Bono. 
With a Preface by Benito Mussolini. The 
Cresset Press. 128. 6d. 
This book will be the subject of an article by 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh in our next number. 
RALPH FOX. MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 3s. 6d. 
Ralph Fox was killed with the International 
Column at Cordova on January 2, 1937. This 
volume consists of selections from his writings, 
political, historical, and imaginative, edited 
by C. Day Lewis, John Lehman, and T. A. 
Jackson, with appreciations of his life and 
work by Harry Pollitt, Sidney Webb, Michael 
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The easiest way of 
increasing your enjoyment 
of good music 


The easiest way might seem the atten- 
dance at all good concerts, but this is not 
always possible. Besides, if you want to 
make a study of say, Wagner, a series of 
Wagner concerts cannot be arranged for 
your benefit. 


But if you have an EMG Hand- 
made gramophone whose tone is so pet- 
fect that it never reminds you that the 
music is being reproduced, you can study 
whom you will. 


If you consult “‘The Art of Record 
Buying” you will always be sure of buying 
the best version of one work. It is a guide 
to the best versions of 1,000 classical 
records. A copy of this for a 2d. stamp 
will save you from a wrong choice. Write 
to 11 Grape Street; and if you can, call 
and hear an E M G for yourself. 


EMG 
HAND -MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 7166-7 
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DWARF HEIGHT FULL HEIGHT 
rs ore Ae ieins Initial Bay, 7ft. 6in. 
X Sft. 25in. x Bin. X Sft. 2din. x Bin. Also made in Oak 

3:10:90 £4:10:0 Carr. Paid in 
(Back, 9/-) (Back, 16/-) Gt. Britain. 
_ _ LIBRACO PORTABLE SHELVING 
is inexpensive and grows with your needs. It is 
made to meet the needs of owners of small or large 
collections of books. Varying sizes for small or 
large books. All parts standardised. Send coupon 


below for free Illustrated List No. 10. 
Other Designs from 35/- 
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‘LIBRAGO LTD. ConboN, Bcd 
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Gold, etc. Fox was a Communist of really wide 
culture and deep conviction, and his work, if 
it is not that of a genius, is clear, forceful, and 
penetrating. His death is a loss to a wider 
circle than his party and his friends. 


EUROPE IN ARMS. By Liddell Hart. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 
Though the chapters of this book were origi- 
nally written as articles for periodicals, it has 
a unity arising from consistent clear thinking 
based upon wide knowledge. Captain Liddell 
Hart differs from most military experts in that 
he knows the characteristic defects of the 
military mind. Thus he expects that soldiers 
will endeavour to fight the next war according 
to the lessons learnt in the last. This is actually 
what the Germans are preparing to do, as is 
proved by their “retention of huge conscript 
armies that must inevitably hamper their power 
of adaptability to modern war conditions” ; 
they are endeavouring to blend three mile per 
hour forces with 300 miles per hour. The author 
considers the problems which every General 
Staff ought to have constantly before it. 
“Diminish the target’? is one of his military 
mottoes; vulnerability is perhaps the most 
important problem of future warfare. Brilliant 


Of Books and 
Shaving Soaps 


** A BOOK’S a book, although there’s nothing in't.” True! 
‘And no doubt the poet would have agreed that a shaving 
soap’s a shaving soap although it makes a wash-tub lather. 


Yet there are many good books and several good shaving soaps— 
to suit all preferences. Everyone has his predilections, and what 
one man thinks good, another may scorn. It may be, too, that 
many a man who is now satisfied that he has found his ideal in 
books and shaving soaps is unwittingly missing the best. 


On the subject of good books we do not presume to speak; but 
we know something about shaving soaps. We suggest that even 
if you are satisfied with your present shaving medium you might 
find Parke-Davis Shaving Cream even better. It’s worth trying 
atleast. The toughest beard will yield with good grace, and the 
tenderest skin be smoothed. Large tubes are available for Is. 6d. 
from your chemist, or send for a 7-day free trial tube of Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream to: 


Box 128/51, Euthymol, 50, Beak Street, 
London, W.|! 
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writing which combines imagination with 


knowledge. 
SMALL TALK. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 
6s. 

The best of these short essays, some of which 
have appeared in periodicals in England and 
America, are, as one expects from Mr. Nicolson, 
those which contain character sketches. Mr. 
Nicolson as a boy, in London for a day from 
his prep-school to buy spectacles with Aunt 
Bessie, violently stirred with aesthetic excite- 
ment at the sight of a picture-frame ; Beningsen, 
whose revelations of his own importance were 
so modest and in such good taste that they 
appeared to be artistic fabrications; Mr. 
William Fletcher, Byron’s valet who hated 
“abroad”? but loved his master; these stand 
out in a book that is witty and extremely 
readable, if a trifle smug. 


CANARY. By Gustav Eckstein. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Professor Eckstein came to keep canaries by 
chance; soon he had a large family, and 
became so engrossed in it he could hardly tear 
himself away to lecture on physiology. He has 
here recorded his very close observations in 
a most original and witty manner; occasionally 
his interpretation of canary motives borders 
on the over-fanciful, but he proves that these 
birds have both character and intelligence; 
and even those who do not like canaries will 
be fascinated by this lively account of their 
behaviour. 

WHAT IS OSTEOPATHY? By Charles Hill 
and H. A. Clegg. Preface by H. G. Wells. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Two distinguished members of the British 

Medical Association present an account and 

indictment, severe in substance if relatively 

restrained in statement, of the claims, theories, 
and accomplishments of Osteopathy (which 
must not be confused with Sir Herbert Barker’s 

“manipulative surgery’’). It charges prac- 

titioners of this “faith? with inadequate 

scientific knowledge. Succinct, sober, authori- 


tative. 
MUSIC 
ALFRED CORTOT’S STUDIES IN MUSI- 
CAL INTERPRETATION. Set down by 
Jeanne Thieffry. ‘Translated by Robert 
Jaques. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
This volume is a compilation made by one 
of Cortot’s pupils at his famous course in 
musical interpretation. There is in it much 
detailed technical advice which will be useful 
and stimulating to the pianist, but the greater 
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part of the book consists of romantic inter- 
pretations of the sonatas of Beethoven, Chopin, 
etc.,and theusual classical concertos, containing 
a great deal about Destiny and suffering and 
the soul and Nirvana. His approach is in fact 
the} antithesis of Sir Donald Tovey’s, and 
certainly seems less valid. He is at his best 
on Beethoven’s Op. 109, 110, and 111, which 
really demand some sort of extra-musical 
consideration; at his worst in discussing the 
concertos of Mozart. 


POETRY 

A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL. By 

Stevie Smith. Cape. 5s. 
The lyrical-sardonic quality of Miss Stevie 
Smith’s Novel on Yellow Paper informs her grimly 
entertaining volume of poems. Malicious and 
romantic at the same time, she imparts the 
separate shocks of pain and laughter in a 
single verse. Little Boy Lost, Lord Mope, and 
Night Time in the Cemetery are good examples 
of her rebellious wit. Some of these verses are 
too private and personal to be satisfactory, 
but all have an agreeable bite. The author’s 
illustrations are delicious. 
SEBASTIAN. By Rayner Heppenstall. Dent. 

as. 6d. 
Mr. Heppenstall’s short poems—most of them 
on a religious theme—are arid, and without 
much rhythmical compulsion; and though in 
general his work is the product of a clever 
brain endeavouring to externalize its prob- 
lems rather than of any great sensibility, the 
long mystical poem, Sebastian, has a certain 
power. The poet shows “‘what sensual orbit”’ 
brings him to the experience of the divine, 
the theme being explored in a manner that 
is sometimes illuminating, and sometimes 
extravagant, or merely pretentious. Free blank- 
verse is here employed in a subtly varied 
pattern; imagery, beaten out by an enflamed 
intellect, is daring at its best, but often relapses 
into the “private,’’ and obscure. 
ORNAMENT OF HONOUR. By E. H. R. 

Altounyan. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
In this lengthy memorial poem, or rather 
series of poems, Mr. Altounyan pays a tribute 
to his friend, T. E. Lawrence. The Prelude, 
effective in its direct personal quality, leads 
to a cycle of more than a hundred sonnets. 
Despite the generalized emotion, there does 
emerge the dramatic predicament of Man, 
courage sustained in an incomprehensible 
Universe. And in the Exordium, Mr. Altounyan 
regains himself in a quickened eloquence. 
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FOUR DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. Trans- 
lated by H. O. Meredith. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Professor Meredith has translated the Andro- 

mache, the Hecuba, the Orestes, and the 

Heracles. A ponderous translation, and though 

designed for an actors’ version not very lively. 

The longer speeches move slowly; they are 

not knit together by a sustained rhythm, and 

could not hold the attention of an audience. 

The stichomuthia lacks sparkle. The choruses, 

though they sometimes exhibit a certain 

mellowness of versification, are often flat and 
banal. The long and intelligent introduction 
is the best part of the book. 


THE “ION” OF EURIPIDES. Translated 
by H. D. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

H. D. has unsuccessfully attempted to trans- 
late a play of Euripides in the manner whose 
rationale was expounded by the contributors 
to the Imagist anthology. She has sought to 
break up the long iambic speeches of the 
original into sequences of short lines each of 
which is presumably meant to convey, pre- 
cisely and vividly, a single image. A method 
satisfying enough for a short lyric, but tedious 
when used to render dramatic speeches. 


Exhibitions at the 


LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, W.C.1 


* 


Early May 
Modern Paintings 


by Boudin, Bonnard, 
Derain, John, Matisse, 
Modigliani, Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Renoir, Sickert, 
Sisley, Utrillo, Vla- 
minck, Vuillard, etc. 


* 


Late May 
EPSTEIN 


New Sculpture 
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DAVID OF JUDAH. By Richard Blaker. 
Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 

A timely book. The ruddy King has been much 
in the air since Miss Bergner’s performance 
of him in Sir James Barrie’s partial travesty 
of his character; and someone was wanted 
who would adjust the balance. This Mr. Blaker 
has done—at least in regard to the accom- 
plishments of David; and the characters of 
Saul and Jonathan—though less “lovely and 
pleasant in their lives’ than David would 
have us believe—are full and round in their 
characterization. Mr. Richard Blaker draws 
upon his imagination rather often. He would 
find good food for the study of this problem in 
the works of Professor Welch and Dr. Claude 
Montefiore; and should certainly have given 
us an index or bibliography. 


PLATO’S COSMOLOGY. By F. M. Corn- 
ford. Kegan Paul. 16s. 

In Plato’s Theory of Knowledge Professor Corn- 
ford gave us his own translation of the 
Theaetetus and the Sophist of Plato—with a 
summary in the form ofa running commentary ; 
and here he does the same for Timaeus. The 
object of the commentary is to date the whole 
argument, clarify its obscure passages, and 
give the conclusion. The book is likely to be 
of special use to those who are endeavouring 
to reconstruct the idea of a Fall in Christian 
theology that shall answer the problem of 
evolution without falling into the snares of 
the Hegelian doctrine of a ‘“‘fall upwards.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. By Seren 
Kierkegaard. Translated, with introduction 
and notes, by David F. Svenson. 7s. 6d. and 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD. By Theodor 
Haecker. Translated, with a biographical 
note, by Alexander Dru. 2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press. 

Seren Kierkegaard, philosopher and _ theolo- 
gian, who lived in Copenhagen from 1819 till 
1855, received, as a result of the language in 
which he wrote, almost no recognition in 
Europe in his lifetime. Even up till now he 
has been inaccessible to English readers. 
Theodor Haecker’s sympathetic essay describes 
his point of view, the variety of his writings, 
his anti-Hegelianism, his ‘Dialectic bounded 
by the Word of God,”’ his religion of Love and 
his attack on the Church. The volume of his 
work now translated is a consecutive argument 
which progresses from the Socratic doctrine 
of dvdurnos to Faith and God. 
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SOCIOLOGY & ECONOMICS 


THE CONDITION OF BRITAIN. By 
G. D. H. and M. I. Cole. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
A valuable collection of recent research by 
many different individuals and bodies on the 
economic state of this country, covering Health, 
Housing, Unemployment, Cost of Living, 
Education, Taxation, and Production. Two 
short sections on Trade Unionism and the 
future of Socialism conclude the book. Its 
virtue is that for 7s. 6d. the ordinary reader 
has in simple form a mass of information 
essential to any social study. The political 

conclusions are uninspiring. 


MARRIAGE. By Léon Blum. Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 
This treatise was written before the war; the 
exalted position of the author has presumably 
revived it. M. Blum’s belief is that young men 
and women are at first polygamous, and should 
have their passionate love affairs without 
attempting marriage, which should be reserved 
for the moment when a real desire to settle 
down arises. He supports his views by many 
true and imaginary stories, and French com- 
mon sense. Psychologists who have attempted 
to find some reliable scientific knowledge on 
these subjects would probably quarrel violently 
with many of his deductions. M. Blum is 
amusing and obviously sincere. 


DEATH FROM THE SKIES. By Heinz 
Liepmann. Secker and Warburg. 6s. 

Subtitled A Study of Gas and Microbial Warfare 
this powerfully presented account of the 
terrible means by which European civilization 
may soon be annihilated deserves serious 
consideration by anyone capable of disin- 
terested reflection. The author is well known 
as a Russo-phil and a critic of the present 
German régime. What he has to say about 
the respective intentions of Germany and 
Russia may require seasoning by a judicious 
reader. Nor does Mr. Liepmann tell us pre- 
cisely how to prevent war. But few critics can 
doubt his main conclusion that, if war does 
come, the martyrdom of man will exceed 
anything previously known in history. 


I.L.O. By Kathleen Gibberd. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

An introduction to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The author gives the 
history of the original foundation and early 
career and a list of Conventions passed. She 
does not give a list of the Conventions govern- 
mentally ratified. 
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THE STORRAN GALLERY 
106 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


(Opposite Harrods) 
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JAMES THURBER 


First Exhibition in England 
‘* New Yorker”? Drawings and others 


MAY 4th—JUNE 4th 


¢ DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 
pre WIPRO 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 
We can supply, immediately, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in “London Mercury” 


119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 21st 


KINGS and HEROES 
by ERICA FAY 


In narrative poems, delightful to read 
aloud, a vivid and glowing life is created 


Beautifully set in Centaur type 
CLOTH 
2/6 
NET ; 
ECLIPSE PRESS, 108b Whitfield Street, W.1 


If Crickets drive you Crazy... 


.. pacify yourself with Peskil. With the bellows, supplied 
with the tin, you blow Peskil powder into all corners and 
crevices haunted by your persecutors. They’ll worry you 
no more. 


Peskil is non-poisonous but fatal to all vermin. 

Special offer—Send 9d. for trial tin, or P.O. 2/6 for outfit 
consisting of 2 tins of Peskil and Bellows. Your money 
returned if not satisfied. Write to: 

PESKIL (Dept. L.M.), 15 Mortimer Crescent, Worcester 
Park, Surrey. 


PESKIL kills all vermin 


TRUSLOVE 
AND 
HANSON 
ALL BOOKS ALWAYS 


This Coronation yeat crown your 
bookbuying activities by visiting 
the London Literary Lounge: the 


bookshop housed on the site of 


Long’s Hotel, written of by 
Dickens, and where Scott and 
Byron talked together for the last 
time. 


14a Clifford Street 
(New Bond Street) 
London - W.l 


Dr. Marie Stopes’ Latest 
Change ee 
of Life in 


Men & Women 


Marie Stopes 


“BIRTH CONTROL TO-DAY” . 5/- 
(Illustrated pocket size) "U.K. Post 4d. 


Other Standard Works by the same Author: 


‘* MARRIED LOVE” . 6/- 
“"ULK. Post 4d. 

“ENDURING PASSION ” Oe 6/- 
(Continuation of ‘‘Married Love’’) "U.K. Post 4d. 
“THE HUMAN BODY” .. 3/6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) "U.K. Post 6d. 
“CONTRACEPTION ” . 15/- 


Its Theory, History and Practice | 
(Illustrated) U.K. Post 9d. 


At all Booksellers or direct by pont (Foreign and Colonial Postage extra) 
rom 


C.B.C. CLINIC, 108B Whitfield St., London, W.|I 
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THE IRISH COUNTRYMAN. An Anthropo- 
logical Study. By Conrad M. Arensberg. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Having escaped the Roman harrow, and much 

else that has happened to the rest of Europe, 

Ireland is rich ground for the social anthropo- 

logist. Professor Arensberg, of Harvard, has 

set down, in much the same form as they were 
delivered in lectures at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston last year, his careful descriptions 
of Irish life to-day. He is no mere collector 
of folk-lore or Celtic Twilightery, but a coolly 
receptive observer who makes no rash con- 
clusions on the customs he records and analyses. 

County Clare was his main working ground. 

FREUD AND MARX. By R. Osborn. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

A useful introduction to the co-ordination 

of two great complementary systems. As inter- 

pretive sciences the twofind acommon starting- 
point in Darwin’s work on primitive man; as 
guides to conduct their relations are more 
difficult, though politically of great impor- 

tance. Mr. Osborn has contrived to give a 

précis of the main theories of Freud and Marx 

which will make his book intelligible to the 
non-specialist. Those who imagine the systems 
to be incompatible should read and reconsider. 

HINDU ART IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING. 
(Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan). By 
Perviz N. Dubash. The National Literature 
Publishing Co., Madras. 16 rupees. 

Informed research has gone into the making 
of this valuable book. Balanced against the 
labour of obtaining the material for the text 
and the numerous illustrations as well as the 
terrifying business of publishing in India, the 
final achievement is a credit to the young 
author, her artist-collaborator, and the pub- 
lisher. Miss Dubash’s awareness and industry 
open up a fascinating vista showing how the 
social institutions of Ancient India influenced 
and were in turn influenced by the art-pulse 
of their time. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
ASPECTS OF ENGLAND. By Wilfred Ewart. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 
A pleasantly varied collection of topographical 
vignettes by a poultry-lover with a keen eye 
for journalistic effect, prentice pieces before 
Way of Revelation, in fact. The Wiltshire 
section is not inadequate, and the thumb-nail 
police-court sketches get home more surely 
than the more elaborate dock-side pictures. 
The surprise, however, comes in the last seven 
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pages; this Downland full-length of “Mrs. 
Rush” is ashort story not unworthy of Mr. Bates. 


Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

A sequel to The Nile from the Source to Egypt, 
this volume concludes the survey of the famous 
river which, as naturalist and historian, Herr 
Ludwig undertook. Overwritten pages fre- 
quently discourage the reader, but the splen- 
dour of the theme and something of Egypt’s 
legendary charm here captured draw him 
on again. On the whole, the author must be 
credited with having risen to a great occasion, 
and with producing a work which will linger 
in the memory. 


THE LAND OF WALES. By Eiluned and 
Peter Lewis. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

This volume aims at presenting in 116 pages 
a history, guide, and description of Wales; 
and the result, however readable, is bound 
to suffer from inadequacy. But there are over 
one hundred well-chosen photographs accom- 
panying the text, and they illustrate most 
adequately the beauty and variety of the 
country. A word of praise is due to the pub- 
lishers for producing so handsome a volume 
at the price of a novel. 


NORTH COUNTRY. By Edmund Vale. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

Here the solemn beauty of moor and vale and 
the mean hideousness of the towns built in 
the nineteenth-century industrial scramble are 
shown in scores of good photographs and 
further described by a sensitive guide with 
a gift for putting a great deal of information 
into a few words. The rich diversity both of 
landscape and architecture will surprise those 
to whom “the North” has hitherto suggested 
only Blackpool Tower and Windermere, or 
York Minster and Haworth Moor. 


SAND AND SUN. By Michael Terry. Michael 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
A straightforward account of two gold-seeking 
expeditions by camel train into the dry heart 
of Australia. Because the author deals realisti- 
cally with every aspect of the journeys, trans- 
cribing notes from careful diaries, his book 
is entirely original, and is a pleasant relief 
from more sophisticated efforts. Principal 
impressions left with the reader are of the fine 
comradeship of Terry and his two bushmen 
companions, and of the governing influence 
that water has upon life in the central desert. 


The explorers found no gold, but they certainly 
discovered Australia. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHERE TO STAY 


MATLOCR-SMEDLEY’S—Great 
Britain’s Greatest Hydro. For 
Health, Rest or Pleasure. Two Resident 
Physicians. 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 
acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per day. 

> Prospectus free. No Branch Establishments. 


Telephone: Matlock 17 (3 lines). Tele- 
grams: “‘Smedleys Matlock.” 
ORNWALL. Comfortable modern 


~ guest house in unspoiled Cornish 
village. By sea and river. Excellent cuisine. 
Golf, fishing, boating. Telephone 48. 
Miss GARLAND, ‘‘Wellside,” Polruan-by- 
Fowey. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 

Sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. 

Lovely views. Cent. heating. H. and c. 
water all bedrooms. A.A. Phone 126. 


"TORQUAY, Howden Court. 3 minutes 
by private path to sea. Sun Lounge. 
Private bath and sitting-room if required, 
h. and c. in bedroom. Tel. 2807. A.A. 
appointed. 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Freest, 
driest, finest centre in Lake District. 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 
Electricity, h. & c. Private Swiss balconies 
with best views. 


GALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER. 
first-class guest house. Tel.: Rotting- 
dean 9552. 


Visit THE ARCTIC.  Ultra-modern 
_ hotel, write FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique 
Langdale Estate and enjoy holidays 
that are different. Accommodation of every 
type in beautiful grounds. An excellent 
centre for walking, touring and climbing. 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. 
Booklet LaNGpALE ESTATE, Langdale, 
Ambleside. Phone: Grasmere 82. 


HOTEL GENEVA, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Facing sea due south. Swiss cuisine 


and management. Central heating. Run- 
ning h. and c. water in all rooms. Winter 
terms, 3-4 gns. per week incl. Phone: 


Bexhill 187. Telegrams: Geneva, Bexhill. 


NIGHTSBRIDGE. Live in seclusion 

3 mins. Hyde Park Corner—Modern 

Service Chambers, suit writers. Excellent 

catering. £3 15s. double; £2 2s. single. 

B/B. 65 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, 
SLO. 2556. f 


See 
CLASSIFIED 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE LONDON MERCURY is an in- 
expensive and valuable medium for 
advertising Hotel and Holiday Accommo- 
dation, Schools and Training Centres, 
Property For Sale, To Let and Wanted, 
and all kinds of Personal and Miscellaneous 
announcements which appeal to men and 
women of good taste and ample means. 


THE RATES PER INSERTION are 

3d. per word for Single Insertions; 24d. 

for Six; 2d. for Twelve. 

Askfor quotation from Advert. Dept. 
THE LONDON MERCURY 

1o Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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SCHOOLS 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 
CROSS. Head Mistress: Miss CHAM- 
BERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 
The aim of this school is to develop the 
character, intellect, and healthy growth of 
the child for the good of the community, to 
encourage self-expression, to increase re- 
source and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, 
the Medical Profession, and for advanced 
work in Music or Art. Fees include Elocu- 
tion, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross is 
300 feet above sea-level, and is on gravel 
soil. The house is delightfully situated in 
its own grounds of I5 acres. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls 
and Boys. Sound education on 
modern lines. Apply Miss WALKERDINE, 
B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 
Public School on individual lines for 
girls from 10-19. Playing-fields, park, 
woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. 
Girls are prepared for the usual examinations 
and for University entrance or may specialize 
in Languages, Art, Music, Domestic Science. 
Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 


CICELY C. WRIGHT, 50 Great Russell 

Street, London, W.C.1. EXPERT 
ADVICE given, free of charge, on 
SCHOOLS: also trainings for Secretarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


UDHAM HALL, near _ Sevenoaks, 


Kent. Progressive Home School for 
young children. Delightful country sur- 
roundings. Open-air life. Riding School 


on premises. All-round education at 
moderate inclusive fees. Miss M. K. 
Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


BEPALES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 
1893.) Co-educational Public School; 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate 
Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, in- 
cluding some for Arts and Music. Head- 
master: F. A. Merer, M.A. (Camb). 


TYPEWRITING 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly 
typed. British machines. Novels and 
intricate work a speciality. Nothing too big: 
nothing too small. Clients include foremost 
living authors and dramatists. Sympathetic 
treatment. Terms: prose, 9d. per 1,000 
words; carbon copies, 2d. Samples if in 
doubt. Every aid for Authors.—AUTHORs’ 
Arp SgrviczE (B.J.), 197 Chanterlands 
Avenue, Hull. 


YPEWRITING. Quick. Accurately 
checked work. Hasty, indistinct 
writing typed intelligently on good paper. 
Strictly confidential. 10d. 1,000 words, 
carbon free. STEDMAN-B., 15 Carew Road, 
Ealing. 


HVE YOUR MSS. TYPED by an 
EXPERT, tod. thousand words. 
Specimen Free.—WINIFRED JEWEL, 3 
Federal Road, Perivale, Middlesex. 


THE CENTRAL TYPISTRY—Faultless 
Typists of Novels, Plays, Scenarios. 
Duplicating. Translations. Low Rates. 90 
Farringdon Road, E.C.1. TERminus 1777. 


UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently type- 
written. tod. 1,000 words; per- 
sonal work; highest testimonials. _MIss 
BEAUMONT, 101 Melrose Avenue, Wim- 
bledon Park. 
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PERSONAL 


BALDNESS. A Medical discovery re- 
grows NEW HAIR. The ages of 
delighted Clients range from 22 to 894. 
Recommended by a HARLEY STREET 
SPECIALIST and a well-known WEST 
END SURGEON; £1,000 for denial.— 
Write to-day to The Laboratories (L.M.), 
37 New Bond Street, W.1. 


SUPREME SENATE AND A 

STRONG EMPIRE. (the “Crown 
of England” was a Senate.) By R. V. WYNNE. 
4s. 6d.—P. S. Kinc & Son, LTpD., 14 Great 
Smith Street, S.W.1. 


RIDING, Central London, 6 lessons 30s. 
Write 52 Park Crescent Mews West, 
Regent’s Park, W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


£800 for Stories has been earned by a 

spare-time student of the Premier 
School of Journalism. For SAMPLE 
LESSON and details of personal tuition 
by correspondence apply to the School at 
50 Premier House, Brunswick Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


of fe) TO £500 is PAID for FILM 
5 STORIES. Those who possess 
the vision and enterprise to be amongst 
the first in a new field reap rich rewards. 
Details of spare-time correspondence 
tuition and Sales Service from Director of 
Studies, PREMIER SCHOOL OF FILM 
ae Ltd., 1 John Street, London, 
AO 


HE ARYAN PATH: THE NOBLE 
PATH OF ALL TIMES. May 
issue. ‘‘Economists First, Psychologists 
Next’: Irene Rathbone; ‘“The Bankruptcy 
of Psychology”: L. J. Belton; ‘‘Try the 
Mystic’s Way”: Radhakamal Mukerjee; 
“What is the Soul?”? C. E. M. Joad; “‘Sex 
in Human Life’: Bharatan Kumarappa. 
Subscription 12s. Single copies Is. 6d. 
Apply L.M., 17 Great Cumberland Place, 
London, W.1. 


HORTLEBERRY, BLACK CHER- 
RY AND MORELLO CHERRY 
(STONELESS) JAMS; Pineapple, Black-~ 
currant, Damson, Peach and many other 
delicious Home-Made Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades; beautifully packed. Six 1-lb. 
pots, 78.3; 12 for 13s.; 24 for 23s. 6d., all 
carriage paid.— HiLDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnis- 
lake, Cornwall. 


FREE LESSONS FOR NEW 
WRITERS. Over 1,000 publications 
require articles and stories from outside 
contributors. Send to-day for a free 
specimen lesson of the Regent Institute’s 
famous postal course in Journalism, which 
has enabled hundreds of new writers to earn 
while learning.—THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(DEPT. 217D), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


“TZ IMBERLEY” Home- Made Jams, 
Jellies and Marmalades NOW RE- 


DUCED TO 1/- PER LB. (6 X 1 Ibs. 
Carriage Free). Whortleberry, Cherry, 
Peach, Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Logan- 


berry, etc., included.—HILDA KIMBERLEY, 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


“KIMBERLEY” Home-Made_ Breakfast 
Tray Jams, Jellies and Marmalades 
NOW REDUCED to 3s. 3d. for 6 pots; 
ss. 9d. for 12 pots, carriage paid. Whortle- 
berry. Cherry, Peach, etc., included.— 
HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


LOANS 


APVANCES £30 to £30,000. Private 
and immediate. REGIONAL ‘TRUST 
Ltp., 8 Clifford Street, Bond Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 5983. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS for May are very ten- 
tative, many publishers having thought it best 
to risk no books at all, and others to postpone 
all decisions about their activity during the 
latter half of the month till they have been 
able to gauge the temper of the reading public 
during the earlier half. 

Among the books whose dates are given 
with some measure of certainty is M. Emile 
Cammaerts’s The Laughing Prophet: The Seven 
Virtues and G. K. Chesterton, which will be 
published by Messrs. Methuen on May 28th. 
On May gist a biography of the Pope, The 
Life of Pope Pius XI, by William Teeling, is 
expected from Messrs. Lovat Dickson. This 
will be followed later in the summer by Lord 
Clonmore’s Pope Pius XI from Messrs. Robert 
Hale. 

Messrs. Heinemann announce for this month, 
or perhaps next, the autobiography of Juan 
Belmonte, the famous bull-fighter. This was 
written down by Manuel Chaves Nogales and 
translated by Leslie Charteris. 

The Hogarth Press will launch this month 
the first three volumes of a series of inexpensive 
biographies, World-Makers and World-Shakers, for 
young people, by distinguished authors. The 
three volumes for May will be Joan of Arc by 
V. Sackville-West, Socrates by Naomi Mitchison 
and R. H. S. Crossman, and Darwin by L. B. 
Pekin. 

At the beginning of June, Sir Norman 
Angell’s Pacifism and Peace will be published 
by Messrs. Hamish Hamilton. 

Messrs. Methuen hope to have ready this 
month Sir Charles Oman’s A History of the Art 
of War in the Sixteenth Century, a continuation 
of his Art of War in the Middle Ages. 

The Works of Morris and Yeats in Relation to 
Early Saga, by Miss A. D. M. Hoare, Lecturer 
in Archaeology and Anthropology at Cam- 
bridge, will be published this month by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Miss E. M. Delafield in Ladies and Gentlemen 
(Hogarth Press) illustrates the life and litera- 
ture of the Victorian Age from the minor 
novels of the period. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Wishart have taken 
over New Writing, edited by John Lehmann, 
from the Bodley Head, and will publish Vol. III 
shortly after the Coronation. 


Plato To-day, by R. H. S. Crossman, which 
will appear from Messrs. Allen and Unwin on 
May 4th, will contain the Wireless Talks, 
“Plato looks at the Modern World,” revised, 
and enriched by much that Mr. Crossman 
was prevented by the restrictions of the B.B.C. 
from saying in front of the microphone. 

The Ascent of Nanda Devi by H. W. Tillman, 
who surveyed and climbed that Himalayan 
peak in 1935, will be published this month 
by the Cambridge University Press. 

The same publishers announce for this 
month An Enquiry into Industrial Art in England 
by Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner. 

Ballet, an illustrated volume by Gordon ~ 
Anthony and Arnold Haskell, will be pub- 
lished this month or early next by Messrs. 
Bles, and will be followed later on by The 
Complete Book of the Ballet by Cyril Beaumont 
(Putnam). Ballet-Hoo, by Nicolas Bentley, 
which will be published on June 1st by the 
Cresset Press, attacks the subject from quite 
another angle. 

Fiction this month includes Revenge for Love 
by Wyndham Lewis from Messrs. Cassell. 
A Purse of Coppers, short stories by Sean 
O’Faolain will be published by Messrs. Cape, 
and a third volume of stories by William 
Saroyan is announced for May 20th by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber. Early this month Three 
Comrades, the third novel by Erich Maria 
Remarque, author of All Quiet on the Western 
Front, is expected from Messrs. Hutchinson. 
A second novel by Catharine Whitcomb, The 
Grownups, will appear from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus on May 6th. At the end of the month 
Messrs. Macmillan hope to publish Miss E. M. 
Delafield’s Nothing is Safe. 

The Oxford University Press is taking the 
unusual course of publishing the French 
original of a book hitherto published only 
in English translation. This is Madame Marie 
Mauron’s book of sketches of Provengal village 
life, Mont Paon, the translation of which, 
Mount Peacock, by Mr. F. L. Lucas, was pub- 
lished three years ago by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Count Your Dead— 
They are Alive, was erroneously assigned in our 
last issue to Messrs. Cape. The publishers are 
in fact Messrs. Lovat Dickson. 


